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The State of the Union 


THREE MAIN PURPOSES OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to a joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., January 6, 1955 


of the Congress, my friends: 

First, I do most sincerely thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the cordiality of your welcome. And 
I extend cordial greetings to the Eighty-fourth Congress. We 
shall have much to do together. I am sure that we shall get 
it done, and that we shall do it in harmony and good will. 

And here I'm certain you would permit me this morning 
a personal allusion. The district where I was born has been 
represented in this Congress for more years than he cares to 
remember, I suppose, by our distinguished Speaker. Today 
is his birthday, and I want to join with the rest of you in 
felicitating him and wishing him many happy returns of 
the day. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, at the outset, I believe it 
would be well to remind ourselves of this great fundamental 
of our national life; our common belief that every human 
being is divinely endowed with dignity and with worth and 
inalienable rights. This faith, with its corollary—that to 
grow and flourish people must be free—shapes the interests 
and aspirations of every American. 


M: PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen 


PURPOSES OF GOVERNMENT 


From this deep faith have evolved three main purposes of 
our Federal Government: 

First, to maintain justice and freedom among ourselves 
and, to champion them for others so that we may work 
effectively for enduring peace; 

Second, to help keep our economy vigorous and expanding, 
thus sustaining our international strength and assuring better 
jobs, better living, better opportunities for every citizen; 

And third, to concern ourselves with the human problems 
of our people so that every American may have the oppor- 
tunity to lead a healthy, productive and rewarding life. 


It is under these three headings that I shall present to you 
today, ladies and gentlemen, the thoughts that I believe ap- 
propriate to this occasion. 

Now, foremost among these broad purposes of government 
is our support of freedom, justice, peace. It is yet most im- 
portant then that each of us understands the true nature of 
the world struggle now taking place. 

It is not a struggle merely of economic theories, or of 
forms of government, or of military power. The issue is the 
true nature of man. Either man is the creature whom the 
Psalmist described as “a little lower than the angels,” 
crowned with glory and honor, holding “dominion over the 
works’’ of his Creator, or man is a soulless, animated machine 
to be enslaved, used and consumed by the state for its own 
glorification. 

It is. therefore, a struggle which goes to the roots of the 
human spirit, and its shadow falls across the long sweep of 
man’s destiny. This prize, so precious, so fraught with ulti- 
mate meaning, is the true object of the contending forces in 
the world. 

PRoGREsS LAsT YEAR 

In the past year there has been progress justifying hope 
for the ultimate rule of freedom and justice in the world. 
Free nations are collectively stronger than at any time in 
recent years. 

Just as nations of this hemisphere, in the historic Caracas 
and Rio conferences, have closed ranks against imperialistic 
communism and strengthened their economic’ ties, so free 
nations elsewhere have forged new bonds of unity. 

Recent agreements between Turkey and Pakistan have laid 
a foundation for increased strength in the Middle East. With 
our understanding support, Egypt and Britain, Yugoslavia and 
Italy, Britain and Iran have resolved dangerous differences. 
The security of the Mediterranean has been enhanced by an 
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alliance among Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. Agreements 
in Western Europe have paved the way for unity to replace 
past divisions which have undermined Europe’s economic and 
military vitality. The defense of the West appears likely at 
last to include a free, democratic Germany participating as 
an equal in the councils of NATO. 

In Asia and the Pacific, the pending Manila pact supple- 
ments our treaties with Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Korea and Japan and our prospective treaty with the 
Republic of China. These pacts stand as solemn warning that 
future military aggression and subversion against the free 
nations of Asia will meet united response. The Pacific 
Charter, adopted at Manila, is a milestone in the develop- 
ment of human freedom and self-government in the Pacific 
area. 

PEACE Is INSECURE 


Under the auspices of the United Nations, there is promise 
of progress in our country’s plan for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 

Finally, today the world is at peace. It is, to be sure, an 
insecure peace. Yet all humanity finds hope in the simple 
fact that for an appreciable time there has been no active 
battlefield on earth. This same fact inspires us to work all 
the more effectively with other nations for the well-being, 
the freedom, the dignity, of every human on earth. 

In the ultimate achievement of this great purpose lies the 
only sure promise of security and permanent peace for any 
nation, including our own. 

These developments are heartening. But sobering problems 
remain. 

The massive military machines and ambitions of the 
Soviet-Communist bloc still create uneasiness in the world. 
All of us are aware of the continuing reliance of the Soviet 
Communists on military force, of the power of their weapons, 
of their present resistance to realistic armament limitation, and 
of their continuing effort to dominate or intimidate free 
nations on their periphery. Their steadily growing power 
includes an increasing strength in nuclear weapons. This 
power, combined with the proclaimed intentions of the Com- 
munist leaders to communize the world, is the threat con- 
fronting us today. 

To protect our nations and our peoples from the catastrophe 
of a nuclear holocaust, free nations must maintain counter- 
vailing military powers to persuade the Communists of the 
futility of seeking to advance their ends through aggression. 
If Communist rulers understand that America’s response to 
aggression will be swift and decisive—that never shall we 
buy peace at the expense of honor or faith—they will be 

werfully deterred from launching a military venture en- 
gulfing their own peoples and many others in disaster. Now, 
this, of course, is a form of world stalemate. But in this 
stalemate each of us, every American, may and must exercise 
his high duty to strive in every honorable way for enduring 
peace. 

The military threat is but one menace to our freedom and 
security. We must not only deter aggression, we must also 
frustrate the effort of Communists to gain their goals by sub- 
version. To this end, free nations must maintain and reinforce 
their cohesion, their. internal security, their political and 
economic vitality, and their faith in freedom. 

In such a world America’s course is clear: 

We must strengthen the collective defense under the United 
Nations Charter and gird ourselves with sufficient military 
strength and productive capacity to discourage resort to war 
and protect our nation’s vital interests. 
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U. N. Must BE SUPPORTED 


We must continue to support and strengthen the United 
Nations. At this moment, by vote of the United Nations 
General Assembly, its Secretary General is in Communist 
China on a mission of deepest concern to all Americans: 
seeking the release of our never-to-be-forgotten American 
aviators and all other United Nations prisoners wrongfully 
detained by the Communist regime. 

We must also encourage the efforts being made in the 
United Nations to limit armaments and to harness the atom 
to peaceful use. 

We must expand international trade and investment and 
assist friendly nations whose own best efforts are still insuff- 
cient to provide the strength essential to the security of the 
free world. 

We must be willing to use the processes of negotiation 
whenever they will advance the cause of just and secure peace. 

In respect to all these matters, we must, through a vigor- 
ous information program, keep the peoples of the world 
truthfully advised of our action and purposes. This problem 
has been attacked with new vigor during the past months. 
I urge that the Congress give its earnest attention to the great 
advantages that can accrue to our country through the suc- 
cessful and expanded operations of this information program. 


We must carry forward our educational exchange program. 


THE FOREIGN PROGRAM 


Now, to advance these many efforts, the Congress must act 
in this session on appropriations, legislation and _ treaties. 
Today I shall mention especially our foreign economic and 
military programs. 

The recent economic progress in many free nations has 
been heartening. The productivity of labor and the produc- 
tion of goods and services are increasing in ever-widening 
areas. There is a growing will to improve the living standards 
of all men. This progress is important to all our people. 
It promises us allies who are strong and self-reliant; it prom- 
ises a growing world market for the products of our mines, 
our factories, our farms. 

But only through steady effort can we continue this prog- 
ress. Barriers still impede trade and the flow of capital 
needed to develop each nation’s human and material re- 
sources. Wise reduction of these barriers is a long-term ob- 
jective of our foreign economic policy-——a policy of an 
evolutionary and selective nature, assuring broad benefits to 
our own and to other people. 

We must gradually reduce certain tariff obstacles to trade. 
These actions should, of course, be accompanied by a similar 
lowering of trade barriers by other nations, so that we may 
move steadily together toward economic advantage for all. 
We must further simplify customs procedures. We must 
facilitate the flow of capital and continue technical assistance, 
both directly and through the United Nations. This must 
go to less developed countries to strengthen their idenpend- 
ence and raise their living standards. Many another step must 
be taken in a free world to release forces of private initiative. 

On January 10, by special message, I shall submit specific 
recommendations for carrying forward the legislative phases 
of our foreign economiic policy. 

Our many efforts to build a better world include the main- 
tenance of our military strength. This is a vast undertaking. 
Over four million American—service men and civilians—are 
on the rolls of the Defense establishment. During the past 
two years by attacking duplication and overstaffing, by im- 
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proved procurement and inventory controls, by concentrating 
on the essentials, many billions of dollars have been saved 
in our defense activities. I should like to mention certain 
fundamentals underlying this vast program. 

First, I repeat that a realistic limitation of armaments and 
an enduring, just peace remain our national goals; we main- 
tain powerful military forces because there is no present 
alternative—they are forces designed for deterrent and de- 
fensive purposes, able instantly to strike back with destructive 
power in response to any attack. 

Second, we must stay alert to the fact that undue reliance 
on one weapon or preparation for only one kind of warfare 
simply invites an enemy to resort to another. We must, 
therefore, keep in our armed forces balance and flexibility 
adequate to our needs. 

Third, to keep our armed forces abreast of the advances 
of sciences, our military planning must be flexible enough to 
utilize the new weapons and techniques which flow ever more 
speedily from our research and development programs. The 
forthcoming military budget therefore emphasizes modern air- 
power in the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps and in- 
creases the emphasis on new weapons, especially those of 
rapid and destructive striking power. It seeks continuous 
modernization of our Army. It accelerates the continental 


defense program and the build-up of military reserve forces. 
It continues a vigorous program of stockpiling strategic mate- 
rials and strengthening our mobilization base. It provides for 
reduction of forces in certain categories and their expansion 
in others, to fit them to the military realities of our time. 
These emphases in our defense planning have been made at 
my personal direction after long and thoughtful, even prayer- 


ful, study. In my judgment, they will give our nation a 
defense accurately adjusted to the national need. 

Fourth, pending a world agreement on armament limita- 
tions, we must continue to expand our supplies of nuclear 
weapons for our land, naval and air forces. We shall con- 
tinue our encourageing progress at the same time in the peace- 
ful use of atomic power. 

Fifth, in the administration of these costly programs, we 
demand the utmost efficiency. We must assure our people 
not only of adequate protection but also of a defense that 
can and will be resolutely carried forward from year to year 
until the threat of aggression has disappeared. 

To help maintain this kind of armed strength and to 
improve its efficiency, I urge the enactment of several impor- 
tant measures. 

The first concerns the Selective Service Act which expires 
next June 30. For the foreseeable future, our standing forces 
must remain much larger than voluntary methods can sustain. 
We must, therefore, extend the statutory authority to induct 
men for two years of military service. 

The second kind of measure concerns the rapid turnover 
of our most experienced servicemen. This process seriously 
weakens the combat readiness of our armed forces and is un- 
necessarily and extravagantly expensive. To encourage more 
trained servicemen to remain in uniform, I shall, on the 
thirteenth of this month, propose a number of measures to 
increase the attractions of a military career. These measures 
will include more adequate medical care for dependents, sur- 
vivors’ benefits, more and better housing and selective ad- 
justments in military pay and allowances. 

And third I shall present a program to rebuild and 
strengthen the civilian components of our armed forces. 
Because it will go far in assuring fair and equitable participa- 
tion in military service, it is of particular importance to our 
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combat veterans. In keeping with historic military policy the 
program is designed to build civilian Reserves capable of 
effective military service in an emergency in lieu of main- 
taining active forces in excess of the nation’s immediate need. 

Through this program the individual will be able to dis- 
charge one of his obligations to the nation. Equally the 
nation will be able to discharge one of its obligations to a 
potential future service man, namely, to give him the greatest 
possible chance of survival in time of war. 

Effective defense requires continuance of our aggressive 
attack on subversion at home. In this effort we have, in the 
past two years, made real progress. FBI investigations have 
been enforced by a new Internal Security Division in the 
Department of Justice; the security activities of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service have been revitalized; an 
improved security system is in effect throughout the Govern- 
ment; the Department of Justice and the FBI have been 
armed with new legal weapons forged by the Eighty-third 
Congress. 

We shall continue to ferret out and to destroy Communist 
subversion. 

We shall, in the process, carefully preserve our traditions 
and the basic rights of every American citizen. 

Our civil defense program is also a key element in the pro- 
tection of our country. We are developing co-operative 
methods with state governors, mayors and voluntary citizen 
groups, in building the civil defense. The significance of 
this organization in time of war is obvious; its swift assistance 
in disaster areas last year proved its importance in time of 
peace. 

An industry capable of rapid expansion and _ essential 
materials and facilities available in time of emergency are 
indispensable. I urge, therefore, a two-year extension of the 
Defense Production Act and Title II of the first War Powers 
Act of 1941. These are cornerstones of our program for the 
development of an adequate mobilization base. 

At this point, I should like to make this additional obser- 
vation. 

Our quest for peace and freedom necessarily presumes that 
we who hold positions of public trust must .rise above self 
and section—that we must subordinate to the general good 
our partisan and our personal pride and prejudice. Tirelessly, 
with united purpose, we must fortify the material and spiritual 
foundations of this land of freedom. As never before, there 
is need for unhesitating co-operation among the branches of 
our Government. 

At this time the Executive and Legislative Branches are 
under the management of different political parties. This 
fact places both parties on trial before the American people. 

In less perilous days of the past, division of governmental 
responsibility among our great parties has at times produced 
indecision approaching futility. We must not let this happen 
in our time. We must avoid a paralysis of the will for peace 
and international security. 


PLEDGES CO-OPERATION 


Now, in the traditional bipartisan areas—military security 
and foreign relations— I can report to you that I have 
already, with the present leaders of this Congress, exchanged 
assurances of unreserved co-operation. Yet, the security of 
our country requires more than maintenance of military 
strength and success in foreign affairs; these vital matters are 
in turn dependent upon concerted and vigorous action in a 
number of sypporting programs. 
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I say, therefore, to the Eighty-fourth Congress. 


In all areas basic to the'strength of America, there will be— 
to the extent I can insure them—co-operative, constructive 
relations between the Executive and Legislative Branches of 
this Government. Let the general good be our yardstick on 
every great issue of our time. In that pledge I should include 
also the similar pledge of every head of department or inde- 
pendent agency in this Government. 


Our efforts to defend our freedom and to secure a just 
peace are, of course inseparable from the second great pur- 
pose of our Government: To help maintain a strong, growing 
economy—an economy vigorous and free, in which there are 
ever-increasing opportunities, just rewards for effort, and a 
stable prosperity that is widely shared. 


In the past two years, many important governmental actions 
helped our economy adjust to conditions of peace. Controls 
were removed from wages, prices and materials. Tax re- 
visions encouraged increased private spending and employ- 
ment. Federal expenditures were sharply reduced, making 
possible a record tax cut. These actions, together with flexible 
monetary and debt managment policies, helped to halt infla- 
tion and stabilize the value of the dollar. A program of 
partnership in resource development was begun. Social 
Security and unemployment insurance laws were broadened. 
New laws started the process of balancing farm production 
with farm markets. Shipbuilding and stockpiling programs 
strengthened key sectors of the economy, while improving 
our mobilization base. A new housing law brought impres- 
sive progress in an area fundamental to our economic strength 
and closed loopholes in the old law that permitted dishonest 
manipulations. Many of these programs are just beginning 
to exert their stimulating effect upon the whole economy 
generally and upon specific communities and industries 
throughout the country. Nineteen fifty-four was one of the 
most prosperous years in our history. Business activity surges 
with new strength. Production is rising. Employment is high. 
Toward the end of last year average weekly wages in manu- 
facturing were higher than ever before. Personal income after 
taxes is at a record level. So is consumer spending. Con- 
struction activity is reaching new peaks. Export demand for 
our goods is strong. State and local government expenditures 

ge works are rising. Savings are high, and credit is 

ily available. 


on 
rea 


ECONOMIC FUTURE CALLED Goop 


So, today, the transition to a peacetime economy is largely 
behind us. 

The economic outlook is good. 

Now, the many promising factors I have mentioned do 
not guarantee sustained economic expansion. But they do give 
us a strong position from which to carry forward our eco- 
nomic growth. If we as a people act wisely, our annual na- 
tional output can rise, within a decade, from its present level 
of about 360 billion to 500 billion, measured in dollars of 
stable- buying power. 

The Budget Message on January 17, the Economic Report 
on the 20th of the month, and several special messages 
will set forth in detail programs to foster the growth of our 
economy and to protect the integrity of the people’s money. 
Today I discuss these only in general terms. 

Government efficiency and economy remain essential to 
progress toward a balanced budget. More than ten billion 
dollars were cut from the spending program first proposed 
in the budget of January 9, 1953. So expenditures of that 
year were six and a half billions below those of the previous 
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year. In the current fiscal year, Government spending will 
be nearly four and a half billion dollars less than in the fiscal 
year ending last June 30. New spending authority has been 
held below expenditures, reducing, thus, Government obliga- 
tions accumulated over the years. 

Last year we had a large tax cut and, for the first time in 
seventy-five years, a basic revision of tax laws. It is now clear 
that defense and other essential Government costs must re- 
main at a level precluding further tax reductions this year. 
Although excise and corporation income taxes must, therefore, 
be continued at their present rates, further tax cuts will be 
possible when justified by lower expenditures and by revenue 
increases arising from the nation’s economic growth. I am 
hopeful that such reductions can be made next year. 

At the foundation of our economic growth are the raw 
materials and energy produced from our minerals and fuels, 
lands and forests, and water resources. With respect to them, 
I believe that the nation must adhere to three fundamental 
policies: First, to develop, wisely use and to conserve basic 
resources from generation to generation; second, to follow 
the historic pattern of developing these resources primarily 
by private citizens under fair provisions of law, including 
restraints for proper conservation ; and, third, to treat resource 
development as a partnership undertaking—a partnership in 
which the participation of private citizens and state and local 
governments is as necessary as Federal participation. 


POWER CO-OPERATION SOUGHT 


This policy has encouraged local public bodies and private 
citizens to plan their own power sources. Increasing numbers 
of applications to the Federal Power Commission to conduct 
surveys and prepare plans for power development are evidence 
of local response. 

The Federal Government and local and private organiza- 
tions have been encouraged to co-ordinate their developments. 
This is important because Federal hydro-electric developments 
supply but a very small fraction of the nation’s power needs. 
Such partnership projects as Priest Rapids in Washington, 
the Coosa River Development in Alabama, the Markham Ferry 
in Oklahoma already have the approval of this Congress. 
This year justifiable projects of a similar nature will again 
have Administration support. 

Now, of course, the Federal Government must shoulder its 
own partnership obligations by undertaking projects of such 
complexity and size that their success requires Federal devel- 
opment. In keeping with this principle, I again urge the 
Congress to approve the development of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin to conserve and assure better use of precious 
water essential to the future of the West. 

In addition, the 1956 budget will recommend appropria- 
tions to start six new reclamation projects and more than 
thirty new Corps of Engineers’ — of varying size. Going 
projects and investigations of potential new resource de- 
velopments will be, of course, continued. 

A great need in this broad field is a nationwide comprehen- 
sive water resources policy firmly based in law. Such a policy 
is under preparation and when completed will be submitted 
to the Congress for its consideration. 

Continued vigilance will be maintained over our fisheries, 
wildlife resources, the national parks and forests and the pub- 
lic lands; and we shall continue to encourage an orderly 
development of the nation’s mineral resources. 

A modern highway system is essential to meet the needs 
of our growing population, our expanding economy and our 
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national security. We are accelerating our highway improve- 
ment program under existing state and Federal laws and 
authorizations. But, this effort will not in itself assure our 
people of an adequate system. This problem has been care- 
fully considered by the Conference of State Governors and by 
a special advisory committe on a national highway program, 
composed of leading private citizens. I have received the 
recommendations of the Governors’ Conference and will 
shortly receive the views of the special committee. Aided by 
their findings, I plan to submit on January 27 recommenda- 
tions which will. meet our most pressing national highway 
needs. 


In further recognition of the importance of transportation to 
our economic strength and security, the Administration, 
through a Cabinet committee, is thoroughly examining ex- 
isting Federal transportation policies to determine their effect 
on the adequacy of transportation services. This is the first 
such comprehensive review ever undertaken directly by the 
Executive Branch of the Government in modern times. We 
are not only examing major problems facing the various 
modes of transport; we are also studying closely the inter- 
relationships of civilian and Government requirements for 
transportation. Legislation will be recommended to correct 
such policy deficiencies as we find. 


The nation’s public works activities are tremendous in 
scope. It is estimated that more than 12 billion dollars will 
be expended in 1955 for the development of land, water and 
other resources; control of floods, navigation and harbor 
improvements; construction of roads, schools and municipal 
water supplies, and disposal of domestic and industrial wastes. 
Many of the Federal, state and local agencies responsible for 
this work are highly efficient. But public works activities are 
closely interrelated and have a substantial influence on the 
growth of the country. Moreover, in times of threatening 
economic contraction they may become a valuable sustaining 
force. Efficient planning and execution of the nation’s public 
works require co-ordination of Federal activities and effective 
co-operation with state and local governments. 


The Council of Economic Advisors, through its public works 
planning section, has made important advances during the 
past year in effecting this co-ordination and co-operation. To 
give more emphasis and continuity to this essential co-ordina- 
tion, I shall request the Congress to appropriate funds for 
the support of an Office of Co-ordinator of Public Works in 
the Executive Office of the President. 


FARM SURPLUS FROZEN 


Now, a most significant element in our growing economy 
is an agriculture that is stable, prosperous and free. The 
problems of our agriculture have evolved over many years 
and cannot be solved overnight; nevertheless, governmental 
actions last year holds great promise of fostering a better 
balance between production and markets and, consequently, 
a better and more stable income for farmers. 


Through vigorous administration and new authority pro- 
vided by the Eighty-third Congress, surplus farm products 
are now moving into consumption. From February, 1953, 
through November, 1954, the rate of increase in Government- 
held surpluses has been greatly reduced by our moving into 
use more than 2.3 billion dollars’ worth of Government- 
owned farm commodities. Domestic consumption remains 
high, and farm exports will be higher than last year. As a 
result of the flexibility provided by the Agricultural Act of 
1954, we can move toward less restrictive acreage controls. 
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Thus, farm production is gradually adjusting to markets, 
markets are being expanded and stocks are moving into use. 
We can now look forward to an easing of the influences 
depressing farm prices, to reduced Government expenditures 
for purchase of surplus products and to less Federal intru- 
sion into the lives and plans of our farm people. Agricultural 
programs have been redirected toward better balance, greater 
stability and sustained prosperity. We are headed in the right 
direction. I urgently recommend to the Congress that we 
continue resolutely on this road. 

Greater attention must be directed to the needs of low- 
income farm families. Twenty-eight per cent of our farm 
operator families have net cash incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. I shall later submit recommendations designed to 
assure the steady alleviation of their most pressing concerns. 


Because drought also remains a serious agricultural problem, 
I shall recommend legislation to strengthen Federal disaster 
assistance programs. This legislation will seek an improved 
appraisal of need, better adjustment of the various programs 
to local conditions, and a more equitable sharing of costs 
between the states and the Federal Government. 


The prosperity of our small business enterprises is an indis- 
pensable element in the maintenance of our economic strength. 
Creation of the Small Busines Administration and tax laws 
facilitating small business expansion are but two of the many 
the Government has taken to encourage small enterprises. 
I recommend that the Congress extend the Small Business Act 
of 1953 now due to expire next June. 


CONCERN FOR HEALTH 


We come now to the third great purpose of our Govern- 
ment—its concern for the health, productivity and well-being 
of all our people. 

Every citizen wants to give full expression to his God- 
given talents and abilities and to have the recognition and 
respect accorded under our great traditions. Americans want 
a good standard of living—not simply to accumulate posses- 
sions, but to fulfill a legitimate aspiration for an environment 
in which their families may live meaningful and happy lives. 
Our people are committed, therefore, to the creation and 
preservation of opportunity for every citizen, opportunity 
to lead a more rewarding life. They are equally committed to 
the alleviation of unavoidable misfortune and distress among 
their fellow citizens. 

The aspirations of most of our people can best be fulfilled 
through their own enterprise and initiative, without Gov- 
ernment interference. This Administration, therefore, follows 
two simple rules: first, the Federal Government should per- 
form an essential task in this field only when it cannot 
otherwise be adequately performed; and second, in perform- 
ing that task, our Government must not impair the self- 
respect, the freedom and incentive of the individual. So long 
as these two rules are observed, the Government can and 
must fully meet its obligations without creating a dependent 
population or a domineering bureaucracy. ° 

During the past two years notable advances were made in 
these functions of government. Protection of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance was extended to an additional ten million 
of our people by action of Congress. Legislation was enacted 
to provide unemployment insurance protection to some four 
million additional Americans. Stabilization of living costs and 
the halting of inflation protected the value of pensions and 
savings. A broad program now helps to bring good homes 
within the reach of the great majority of our people. With 
the states, we are providing more clinics, hospitals and nursing 
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homes for patients with chronic illnesses. Also with the 
state we have begun a fruitful expansion in the restoration 
of disabled persons to employment and to useful lives. In the 
areas of Federal responsibility we have made historic progress 
in eliminating from among our people demeaning practices 
based on race or color. 


New HousinG PROGRAM 


All of us may be proud of these achievements during the 
past two years. Yet essential Federal tasks remain to be done. 

As part of our efforts to provide decent, safe and sanitary 
housing for low-income families, we must carry forward the 
housing program authorized during the past Congress. We 
must also authorize contracts for a firm program of 35,000 
additional public housing units in each of the next two fiscal 

ears. This program will meet the most pressing obligations 

of the Federal Government into the 1958 fiscal year for 
planning and building public housing. By that time the 
private building industry, aided by the Housing Act of 1954, 
will have had the opportunity to assume its full role in pro- 
viding adequate housing for low-income families. 

The health of our people is one of our most precoius assets. 
Knowledge available to combat disease and disability should 
be fully used. Otherwise, we as a people are guilty not only 
of neglect of human suffering but also of wasting our national 
strength. 

Advances in medical care are not available to enough of 
our Citizens. Our nation must do more to reduce the impact 
of accident and disease. Two fundamental problems confront 
us: first, high and ever-rising costs of health services; second, 
serious gaps and shortages in those services. 

By special messag of January 24, I shall propose a co- 
ordinated program to strengthen and improve health services. 
This program will continue to reject socialized medicine. It 
will emphasize individual and local responsibility. Under it 
the Federal Government will neither nominate nor direct, 
but it will serve as a helpful partner. 

The recommendations will include a Federal health rein- 
surance service to encourage the development of better vol- 
untary health insurance coverage by private organization. I 
shall recommend measures to improve the medical care of 
that group of our citizens who, because of need, receive 
Federal-state public assistance. 


MEDICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

To reduce the gaps in medical service, I shall propose: 

New measures to facilitate construction of needed health 
facilities and help reduce shortages of trained health per- 
sonnel. 

Vigorous steps to combat the misery and national loss 
involved in mental illness. 

Improved services for crippled children and for maternal 
and child health. 

Better consumer protection under our existing pure food 
and drug laws; and, finally, 

Strengthened programs to combat the increasingly serious 
pollution of our rivers and streams and the growing problems 
of air pollution. 

Last year’s expansion of Social Security coverage and the 
new program of improved medical care for public assistance 
recipients together suggest modification of the formula for 
Federal sharing in old-age-assistance payments. I recommend 
modification of the formula, where such payments will, in the 
future, supplement benefits received under the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System. 
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It is the right of every person, from childhood on, to have 
access to knowledge. In our form of Society, this right of the 
individual takes on a special meaning, for the education of all 
our citizens is therefore imperative to the maintenance and 
invigoration of America’s free institutions. 

Today, we face grave educational problems. Up-to-date 
analyses of these problems and their solutions are being 
carried forward through the individual State conferences and 
the White House conferences to be completed this year. 


However, such factors as population growth, additional re- 
spponsibilities of schools, and increased and longer school 
attendance have produced an unprecedented classroom short- 
age. This shortage is of immediate concern to all of our 
people. Affirmative action must be taken now. 

Without impairing in any way the responsibilities of our 
states, our localities, communities, or families, the Federal 
Government should serve as an effective agent in dealing 
with this problem. I shall forward a special message to the 
Congress on February 15 presenting a program dealing with 
this shortage. 

To help the states do a better job we must strengthen their 
resources for preventing and dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency. I shall propose Federal legislation to assist the states 
in dealing with this nation-wide problem. We shall also carry 
forward the vigorous efforts of the Administration to improve 
the international control of traffic in narcotics and in coopera- 
tion with State and local agencies, to combat narcotic addic- 
tion in Our Own country. 

I should like to speak to you now of additional matters 
of importance to all our people and especially to our wage 
earners. 

During the past year certain industrial changes and the 
readjustment of the economy to conditions of peace brought 
unemployment and other difficulties to various localities and 
industries. These problems are engaging our most earnest 
attention. But for the overwhelming majority of our working 
people the past year has meant good jobs. Moreover, the 
earnings and savings of our wage earners are no longer de- 
preciating in value. Because of co-operative relationships 
between labor and management, fewer working days were lost 
through strikes in 1954 than in any year in the past decade. 

The outlook for our wage earners can be made still more 
promising by several legislative actions. 

First, in the past five years we have had economic growth 
which will support an increase in the Federal minimum wage. 
In the light of present economic conditions, I recommend 
its increase to 90 cents an hour. I also recommend that many 
others, at present excluded, be given the protection of a mini- 
mum wage. 

Second, I renew my recommendation of last year for 
amendment of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
to further the basic objectives of that statute. I especially call 
to the attention of the Congress amendments dealing with the 
right of economic strikers to vote in representation elections 
and the need for equalizing the obligation under the act to 
file disclaimers of Communist affiliation. 

Third, the Administration will propose other important 
measures including occupational safety, workmen’s compen- 
sation for longshoremen and harbor workers, and the “‘eight- 
hour laws” applicable to Federal contractors. Legislation will 
also be proposed respecting nonoccupationai disability insur- 
ance and the unemployment compensation in the District of 
Columbia. 

On January 11 I shall propose a pay adjustment plan for 
civilian employes outside the postal field service to correct 
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inequities and increase individual pay rates. I shall also 
recommend voluntary health insurance on a contributory 
basis for Federal employes and their dependents. In keeping 
with the Group Life Insurance Act passed in the Eighty-third 
Congress, this protection should be provided on the group 
insurance principle and purchased from private facilities. Also 
on January 11 I shall recommend a modern pay plan, includ- 
ing pay increases, for postal field employes. As part of this 
program, and to carry forward our progress toward elimina- 
tion of the large annual postal deficit, I shall renew my re- 
~~ for an increase in postal rates. Again I urge that in the 
uture the fixing of rates be delegated to an impartial, inde- 
pendent body. 


Needed improvements in survivor, disability and retiremeft 
benefits for Federal personnel have been extensively consid- 
ered by an appropriate committee. The committee’s proposals 
would strengthen and improve benefits for our career people 
in government. I endorse their broad objectives. Full con- 
tributory coverage under old-age and survivors’ insurance 
should be made available to all Federal personnel, just as in 
private industry. For career military personnel, the protection 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance system would be an im- 
portant and long-needed addition, especially to their present 
unequal and inadequate survivorship protection. The military 
retirement pay system should remain separate and unchanged. 
Certain adjustments in the present civilian personnel retire- 
ment systems will be needed. However, these systems also are 
a basic part of a total compensation and should be separately 
and independently retained. 


IMMIGRATION CHANGES URGED 


I also urge the Congress to approve a long overdue increase 
in the salaries of members of Congress and of the Federal 
judiciary, and in my opinion this raise should be substantial 
because I believe it should be to a level commensurate with 
their heavy responsibilities. 


Our concern for the individual in our country requires that 
we consider several additional problems. 


We must continue the program to help our Indian citizens 
improve their lot and make their full contribution to national 
life. 


Two years ago I advised the Congress of injustices under 
existing immigration laws. Through humane administration, 
the Department of Justice is doing what it legally can to 
alleviate hardships. Clearance of aliens before arrival has 
been initiated, and except for criminal offenders, the impris- 
onment of aliens awaiting admission or deportation has been 
stopped. Certain provisions of law, however, have the effect 
of compelling action in respect to aliens which are inequitable 
in some instances and discriminatory in others. These provi- 
sions should be corrected in this session of the Congress. 


As the complex problems of Alaska are resolved, that terri- 
tory should be expected to achieve statehood. In the mean- 
time, there is no justification for deferring the admission to 
statehood of Hawaii. I again urge approval of this measure. 


We have three splendid opportunities to demonstrate the 
strength of our belief in the right of suffrage. First, I again 
urge that a constitutional amendment be submitted to the 
states to reduce the voting age for Federal elections. Second, 
I renew my request that the principle of self-government be 
extended and the right of suffrage granted to the citizens of 
the District of Columbia. Third, I again recommend that we 
work with the states to preserve the voting rights of citizens 
in the nation’s services overseas. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


VETERAN'S BENEFITS 


In our determination to keep faith with those who in the 
past have met the highest call of citizenship, we now have 
under study the system of benefits for veterans and for sur- 
viving dependents of deceased veterans and service men. 
Studies will be undertaken to determine the need for 
measures to ease the readjustment to civilian life of men 
required to enter the Armed Forces for two years of service. 

In the advancement of the various activities which will 
make our civilization endure and flourish, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal advisory commis- 
sion on the arts within the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, to advise the Federal Government on ways to 
encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appreciation. I 
shall also propose that awards of merit be established whereby 
we can honor our fellow citizens who make great contribution 
to the advancement of our civilization and of this country. 


Every citizen rightly expects efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of these many governmental programs I have 
outlined today. I strongly recommend extension of the Re- 
organization Act and the law establishing.the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, both of which expire this 
spring. Thus the Congress will assure continuation of the 
excellent progress recently made in improving government 
organization and administration. In this connection we are 
looking forward with great interest to the reports which will 
soon going to the Congress from the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
I am sure that these studies, made under the chairmanship of 
former President Herbert Hoover with the assistance of more 
than 200 distinguished citizens will be of great value in 
paving the way toward more efficiency and economy in the 
government. 

And now, I return to the point at which I began—the faith 
of our people 

The many programs here summarized are, I believe, in full 
keeping with their needs, interests and aspirations. The obli- 
gantions upon us are clear: 


To labor earnestly, patiently, prayerfully, for peace, for 
freedom, for justice throughout the world. 


To keep our economy vigorous and free, that our people 
may lead fuller, happier lives. 


To advance, not merely by our words but by our acts, the 
determination of our Government that every citizen shall 
have opportunity to develop to his fullest capacity. 


As we do these things, before us is a future filled with 
opportunity and of hope. That future will be ours if in our 
time we keep alive the patience, the courage, the confidence 
in tomorrow, the deep faith of the millions who, in years 
past, made and preserved us this nation. 


A decade ago, in the death and desolation of European 
battlefields, I saw the courage and resolution. I felt the 
inspiration of American youth. In these young men, I felt 
America’s buoyant confidence and irresitible will-to-do. In 
them I saw, too, a devout America, humble before God. 

And so I know in my heart, and I believe that all Ameri- 
cans know, that despite the anxieties of this divided world, 
our faith and the cause in which we all believe will surely 
prevail. 

And now, my friends, my apologies for the length of this 
address and thank you for your great courtesy. 
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has eclipsed, both on the national and international 

plane, another of no less importance derived therefrom: 
that of the individual and the state. This intrusion of the 
state in the life of the individual, and the concomitant curtail- 
ment of human freedom, can be explained in many ways. The 
necessity of the principal nations to defend themselves, leads 
them at times to the use of methods that might be called 
totalitarian, and where we witness a consequent infringement 
of individual rights. We see, however, that the evil exists 
in countries where national defense is not a pressing problem, 
and we soon become aware of the existence and growth of 
an anti-liberal political doctrine. Such a doctrine aims at the 
excessive strengthening of the state, as a supposed remedy for 
the social and economic problems of contemporary life. The 
real evil and danger can be said, then, to lie in the doctrine 
itself. Though the fruits of this doctrine are painfully trans- 
lated into political realities and a debasement of human 
values, it can be most effectively combated in the realm of 


theory. 


T HE great struggle of our century, that of East and West, 


RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM 


Man has always accepted the concept of responsible free- 
dom as the balancing force between social relations and obliga- 
tions, and individual volution and instincts. This conflict 
between the individual and society has been apparent in all 
periods. But what political doctrine is prone to overlook is 
the fact that man does not submit to social norms, nor accept 
the law represented by the state simply through coercive 
authority; he accepts it through the dictates of his own reason 
and through the existence of a natural law, basically human 
and eternal, without which positive and compulsory law would 
have no value. 

The theorists of the modern state would have us believe, 
without foundation, that their doctrines are derived from 
Plato and Aristotle. The diversification and perversion of 
political ideas actually took place in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, with the emergence of modern national 
states and nationalistic rivalries, and Hermann Heller rightly 
affirms, in his Theory of the State, that the juridical and power 
unity of the state was, on the European continent, the work 
of the absolute monarchy. 

The most striking thing about this political pattern is that 
it has made for an uninterrupted series of failures and reac- 
tions. We are not speaking simply of the two most recent, 
great totalitarian states, those of Hitler and Mussolini. The 
lesson derives from the first and best constructed such state 
in the West: the Roman. In Rome, under Caesar, the state 
attained a high degree of efficiency, but which coincided pre- 
cisely with social decline and decomposition. The end results 
of the Roman system were poverty, a paralysis of all activities, 
an extremely low birth rate, hegemony of the army, widely 
infiltrated by foreigners who ultimately became the masters 
of the state itself. The Roman process has been repeated over 
and over again, even up to our times. Such will always be the 
case because every growth of the state comes at the expense 
of society, of its vital forces, at the cost of its historical 
spontaneity, in the name of a vain and absurd illusion. 


It is of no avail, either, to identify the strengthening of 
the state with the perfecting of the law, as certain writers 
have done, or with the dialetic of ideas, as the German Idea- 
listic School attempted. In both instances one procedes by 
methods of abstraction that end by eliminating man and the 
human. As a matter of fact, there is nothing more eloquent 
in the history of political philosophy than the efforts of the 
Idealistic School and the apologists of statism to conciliate 
the well-known and classic antithesis between freedom and 
authority. A favorite procedure has been to contend that 
the real essence of freedom lies in conformity or even in coer- 
cive obedience, to the law; it has been sought to identify indi- 
vidual will, or the aggregate of individual wills, with the will 
of the state. In the furtherance of this aim, Rousseau and the 
romantics attributed to the people, as a nation, a personality 
with sensibilities and a conscience, with a will and a capacity 
for political action, a pre-existent political unity. This is a 
grave error. 

We have only to inquire whether Man was made for the 
State or vice versa. The answer is obvious. The State must 
be at the service of Man, and not of man as an abstraction 
but as a vital reality, a being of flesh and blood. 

The foregoing is sufficient to explain why the totalitarian 
state spares no effort to efface the individual or reduce him 
to‘a piece of scant value in its huge machine. It explatns 
at the same time why all free men rise to resist the creeping 
absorption of that machine, which begins by restricting eco- 
nomic activities, and ends by the abrogation of all freedoms, 
including that of conscience. 

Perhaps the most dangerous and characteristic aspect of 
the growth and increased intervention of the modern state 
is to be seen in the action of its leaders. With the deification 
of the state in the sixteenth and following centuries, concepts 
like “sovereignty” and “power” were elaborated doctrinally 
by such apologists of absolutism as Machiavelli, Bodino, 
Hobbes and Grocio, as a means of justifying and imparting 
a universal worth to the conquests of princes, in a sort of 
sanctification of political power. Even within the democratic 
orbit there are writers who, as they defend the power of the 
state, at the same time defend the rights of its leaders to 
power, and so threaten the gains of constitutionalism. Chris- 
tianity and Christian doctrines are the root of constitutiona- 
lism and the best weapons against the abuses of political 
power. Among these not the least ominous is the dictator. 
ship of ideas, with which it is aimed to disguise what in 
reality is an individual or group dictatorship. 


STATE INTERVENTION 


It is not purely coincidental that the birth and growth 
of international law arose with the birth and development 
of the modern state. But at the same time it must be con- 
ceded that international law has undergone a considerable 
deviation from its orignal Christian and Catholic bases. Occi- 
dental culture sprang, on the one hand, from Greek thought 
and on the other from the Christian. The doctrine of Christ 
was based on Natural Law and the idea of God. It was in 
Spain where, particularly in the thought of the great Fran- 
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cisco de Vitoria, there first arose a new concept of human 
unity and fraternity. The “Totus Orbi’’ of Vitoria, the idea 
of a humanity united and conceived as a single moral person 
embracing all states, stands as the most magnificent and dar- 
ing conception of the whole Renaissance. 

Four centuries have elapsed and the world still vainly 
awaits the complete fruition of the ideas of the Spanish pro- 
ponents of Natural Law. For one reason or another neither 
the League of Nations nor the present United Nations Or- 
ganization have done much to fulfil this expectation. The 
old League of Nations, which failed for reasons other than 
those now weakening the United Nations, had an unques- 
tionable advantage over the latter: the unanimity of the right 
of veto for all the members of the Council, whereas in the 
new organization this right is the unique privilege of the 
five most powerful nations on earth, some of which are 
rapidly becoming super-states. 

The theory of legal equality is theoretically sustained both 
in the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States, and in our day is the greatest bulwark of the materially 
less powerful nations. The universality of its application is 
implicit, but patently incompatible with an exercise of veto 
rights depending on the whim of the nation sufficiently strong 
to invoke them. Thus the restriction of the right of veto 
has permitted Soviet Russia in a certain manner to render 
the United Nations inoperative, and to a degree to subject 
the democratic system to the will of the totalitarian state. 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION OF 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


The second half of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century mark a happy transition in the struggle 
of free man with the omnipotent state and enunciated an im- 
portant thesis: the right of all peoples, even the weakest, to 
live on a plane of equality with others. 

The triumph of those days was the triumph of human 
personality and individual freedom. Fundamental liberties 
enjoyed an epoch of splendor, and there was reason tu believe 
that the democratic system could be definitely established 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, neither the victory of 
the western democracies during the First World War, nor 
the vigorous assertions of the rights of all people to their 
own existence, so enunciated during the recent world conflict, 
have sufficed to establish the concept that government is 
purely representative, and simply a social means of com- 
munication among men. In too many areas it is still an absorb- 
ing and exclusive end in itself, with concomitant diminu- 
tion in individual liberty and security. 


STATE INTERVENTION AS A POLITICAL FACTOR 


Individuality, in the field of inter-human relationships, is 
what gives form and substances to the dignity of man. Col- 
lectivism, or the exaggeration of the importance given to 
society as a being or abstraction, spells the negation of per- 
sonality and the suppression of its attributes. 

We :aust think, rather, in terms of a complex of relations 
showing a balance between the power of the human being 
and collectivity, but man must always be the dominant figure 
in any such equation. It has been precisely in the imbalance 
of these two elements that there has arisen the intervention 
of the state in the political and economic spheres. 

It could be contended that government intervention is jus- 
tified under certain circumstances where private enterprise 
is not able to carry out the aims of society, to effect its 
economic, cultural and normal wellbeing. Granted. But the 
moment it oversteps the limits imposed on its consideration 
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of the human factor, its respect for individuality, it must be 
combatted and condemned because of the threat it contains. 

All that can be said of the relations between the state and 
the individual, is applicable to the relations between state 
and state, especially to those between the powerful and the 
weak. The powerful country has every reason, including 
even that of self-interest, to aid the weak nation, but it must 
stop short of the political or it will run counter to the concept 
of American international law of the legal equality of states. 

Mutual aid, amply justified in principle by economic in- 
terdependence, should not allow a country to meddle in the 
internal affairs of another. In America this would destroy, 
or at least materially weaken, the Good Neighbor Policy, 
which has inspired so much confidence in our relations with 
the United States. 

The Great totalitarian powers face a somber destiny in 
this connection. Some have already succumbed; the others 
will follow. The great interventionist states that have not 
chosen to maintain their influence within the limits of respect 
for the other sovereignties and the rights of other human 
groups, must, it would seem, be cognizant, from the lessons 
of history, of the fate that has befallen even the most power- 
ful empires on the earth. 


THE CONTEMPORARY STATE 


At the present time the democracies are committing the 
error of delegating to the state certain functions of prepotency 
and absorption normally found only in totalitarian regimes. 

The great powers, acting as super-states, replace and sub- 
stitute the United Nations in the solution of international 
problems that, by virtue of their origin and nature, fall 
clearly within the orbit of that world organization; within 
the inter-American system, the United States frequently takes 
upon itself the resolution of conflicts in competition, as it 
were, with the Organization of American States. In both in- 
stances such procedures decrease the efficacy of the organiza- 
tions and undermine the confidence of the member nations. 


North American democracy, in our day, comes the nearest 
to perfection and authenticity. But it is a democracy that 
seems to wish to be self-sufficient. It makes a great mistake 
when, trying to encourage and strengthen the struggle against 
totalitarianism, it implements the intervention of one state 
in another in the relations of other people of the continent; 
or when, imagining that it is serving the same.cause, it em- 
barks on an armaments race that, in the final analysis, is 
creating, in country after country, states so powerful as to 
be invincible as well as sources of despotism. 

The shipment of arms to the countries of America creates 
the danger that the needs of continental defense may become 
opposed to the democratic essence of the American system. 
Costa Rica is unalterably opposed to such practices. In my 
country the army is proscribed by the Constitution. Only a 
small military force, sufficient to maintain public order and 
asssure the safety of our citizens, is permitted. My people 
loathe war and love peace. At the present time there are 
actually more schools in Costa Rica than soldiers. The United 
States was wrong in sending arms to that small country of 
800,000 pacific inhabitants which has now begun to lose its 
eminently civil aspect. 

In all these questions of political democracy, in the strength- 
ening of the state for the perfection of law and right. it is 
apparent that the state must do more to perfect and broaden 
culture, as the most effective way of arriving at, and main- 
taining, a democratic way of life. 
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CULTURE AND STATE INTERVENTON 


The harmonious relation between man and other men— 
between freedom and responsibility, individual rights and 
reciprocal obligations—is the basic principle of democracy. 
The intelligent functioning of freedom in a just regime of 
human relations requires a very superior kind of culture, 
not the fruit of chance but of deliberate, cooperative effort. 
Consequently the problem of freedom becomes a vast and 
‘canscendental problem of education. 

there is implicit in the democratic idea an aspiration of 
high moral order that raises the concept of the common man 
immensely. . 

One of the most gratifying effects of the independence of 
the United States was the importance accorded popular educa- 
tion, and the subsequent establishment of free public schools. 
The relationship between freedom and culture was indicated 
at an early date by the founders of North American democ- 
racy, among them Jefferson. In my own country Juan Mora 
Fernandez was thinking along the same lines when he de- 
clared that ‘‘a free government rests on education.” 

The North American struggle for public education of the 
Jacksonian era, led by Horace Mann, had great repercussions 
in Latin America. Its effects, along with French and German 
educational influences, is to be seen in the accomplishments 
of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento in Argentina and of Pedro 
Jose Varela in Uruguay. Costa Rica too was sensitive to this 
pressure of the period, and made compulsory public educa- 
tion a matter of national responsibility. It should be pointed 
out that government intervention in education constitutes a 
case apart, and was necessary to assure educational facilities, 
of even a primary nature, to the great masses of the people. 

The magnitude of the problem of 70 million illiterates in 
the Latin American population is such that the state must 
remain in education to extend the facilities of the public 
school. Only vast resources can speed the process of cultural 
penetration and thus strengthen the democratic foundations 
of the West. 
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While we have recognized the justification of state inter- 
vention in the solution of certain national problems, includ- 
ing education, the scope of its intervention has definite limits. 
It ceases to be legitimate in a society of free citizens if it is 
converted into an instrument for the destruction of liberty, 
into an instrument of power or propaganda for special sects, 
political parties or ideologies. This is the crux of the problem 
of the relation of government and school. 

The democratic state should develop schools encouraging 
the cultivation of attitudes necessary for the practice of re- 
sponsible freedom. Those methods which promote initiative, 
critical judgment, the spirit of investigation and creative 
thought, as well as free access to the media of culture and 
communication (book, newspaper, and radio) and contact 
with the problems and concerns of the community, are among 
the many ways in which freedom and responsibility can be 
promoted. 

The role of the state in the assurance of the common good 
should be that of an agency acting to free the constructive 
forces and capacities of man and the community. Under such 
circumstances government intervention is beneficial, provided 
the exercised authority does not surpass the minimum re- 
quired to expedite individual and communal action. 

The experience of my own country shows that a regime 
of liberty and respect stimulates the development of culture, 
private enterprise and national prosperity. Many schools 
have been opened there through the initiative of country 
people, some contributing the land, others the wood for the 
buildings, with the government aiding in providing teachers. 
This is but another example of the fact that the evolution of 
culture keeps changing in a conscious process of initiative 
among the people, when freedom in all its forms is guar- 
anteed. Now that we are celebrating two centuries of enlight- 
enment in one of the most distinguished institutions of Amer- 
ica, let us renew our faith in human values in the warmth of 
the sacred fire of freedom. 


The South Must Be Admitted to Full Partnership 


STATE RIGHTS ARE NOT MERELY SOUTHERN RIGHTS 


By ALLAN SHIVERS, Governor of Texas 
Delivered at testimonial dinner honoring Governor Robert Kennon, New Orleans, Louisiana, October 6, 1954 


measures of a man than the opinion of his neighbors. I 
am proud to say that his Texas neighbors hold the highest 
respect for Governor Kennon. 

That respect is fully justified. We know him as a good 
neighbor. We know him as a loyal ally. We know him as 
a tireless fighter. We shall long remember—and I know you 
will not forget—that in the long struggle to restore ownership 
of the submerged lands to the states, no man played a more 
significant role in bringing about the final victory than did 
Bob Kennon. 

In all things, his record of public service is outstanding— 
a credit to him and to the State of Louisiana. 

I am proud to have this opportunity to join in paying 
tribute to a valued personal friend, Bob Kennon, as he now 
undertakes the responsibilities of a mew and broader scope 
of service. 

It is fortunate, I feel, that the position of Chairman of the 
National Conference of Governors should be occupied at this 
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time by a man of conviction and courage who has both respect 
for and faith in the institution of State Government. 

In the period immediately ahead of us, the people of this 
nation will be required to make some historic and far-reaching 
decisions about the course and conduct of our national affairs. 
At the heart of those decisions lies a fundamental question 
as to whether or not local self-government shall be permitted 
to survive. The course which the nation chooses will be 
determined, in large measure, by the success with which 
those who bel.cve in State Government make the voice of 
reason heard across the land. 

In the name of “State's Rights,” much vain and idle oratory 
has been unloosed in recent years. Through reckless and 
irresponsible use, the term itself has been degraded so that, 
in the minds of many Americans, it stands for nothing more 
than obstructionism—a synonym for blindness, backward- 
ness, and reaction. 

This concept is false. 
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Likewise, it is false that ‘State’s Rights’ are merely ‘“‘South- 
ern Rights.’ The forces of history have made us in the South 
the trustees of this estate, but we are not—and we do not 
wish to be—the sole beneficiaries. We believe that this prin- 
ciple, properly understood and properly applied, will enrich 
the freedom of all Americans, in all sections. 

At this point, one thing is clear and certain: 

If this cause to which we of the South and Southwest 
have dedicated so much of our effort is right and just, we 
cannot afford to spend our time laying blame on others for 
misunderstandings and misconceptions about our position. 
We are obliged, instead, to renew and redouble our efforts to 
make our voices heard and our beliefs respected. 

This occasion it seems to me, is an appropriate moment 
for us to begin an appeal to reason—an appeal to all Ameri- 
cans, in all sections, to join in defending the last great safe- 
guard of individual liberty. 

No one man can speak for the South. No one man can— 
by himself alone—define the beliefs of the people of this 
great region. But all of us and each of us must assume and 
exercise some degree of responsibility for persuading this 
nation to heed what we have to say. 

We must make clear what we believe. 

We must set the record straight. 

We must, finally, stand together in unity and pursue with 
determination a course to victory. 

That is our outline of duty. 

At the outset, let us establish one fact firmly. 

Gathered here tonight, we are Texans, we are Louisianans, 
we are Southerners. Of these allegiances we are proud. We 
are honored by the heritage with which we are endowed. 

But, in our hearts, we are—first and last—Americans. When 
we speak of duty, we speak of duty to our country. We 
acknowledge no loyalty greater than our loyalty to America. 
By that standard, we regard no principle as worthy, and we 
accept no cause as just unless it will contribute to the lasting 
strength of America, our America. It is our love for our 
country—not our pride in our region—which impels us to 
undertake this fight for principle. 

The world in which we live today demands much of 
America. The requirements of our position—militarily, eco- 
nomically, politically, and morally—represent the heaviest 
Lurden ever imposed upon one nation, and there is now little 
honest prospect that this burden will be materially lightened 
in our lifetimes. 

Only the selfish and the fool-hardy will argue that the 
burden is not ours to carry. If our friends among the nations 
of the earth be weak and unwilling, that in no way excuses 
us to be weak and unwilling, too. The defense of freedom 
and the defense of America are one and the same: to defend 
America anywhere, we must defend freedom everywhere. 

Thus, the prime concern of every American—indeed, the 
prime concern of every free man—lies in keeping this nation 
strong. 

What is the source of our strength? 

We do not command the greatest reservoir of raw resources, 
the greatest pool of available manpower, the greatest store of 
armor and equipment. By any such comparison, the balance 
sheet does not reflect a margin of superiority in our favor. 
Our ‘margin stems from one source: our system of gov- 
ernment. 

On this earth, men have never devised a system of govern- 
ment as effective as ours for marshalling the full strength 
of a continent to master tyranny and, with equal success, give 
meaning to freedom. 
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Under other systems, the will of the central government 
is supreme, and the central government is the prisoner of 
its own arrogance. It cannot tolerate or survive criticism, 
challenge, or change; through compulsion, the all-powerful 
central government must force conformance to and fulfillment 
of its will. Thus, the central government becomes blind to 
its own fallibility, and it is doomed to stumble and fall over 
its Own errors. 

Under our system, the will of the people is the will of the 
government. The people are supreme, and in the freedom 
of that supremacy the people are able to protect themselves— 
and their country—from the folly, the blindness, and the 
arrogance of government. The people can see what govern- 
ments cannot see, and a government so constituted that it 
must heed the vision of the people—and respect the people’s 
will—is a government which will not fall. ; 

The American system of government is the only system 
known to modern civilization which deliberately and speci- 
fically provides in its basic law a protection against the 
complete supremacy of the central government. 

The American Constitution is the only document of its 
kind which guarantees the autonomy of local levels of gov- 
ernment and expressly prohibits the central government from 
assuming powers not delegated to it. 

This provision is not intended—and has not functioned— 
as a handicap on the central government. Its purpose is to 
protect the rights and freedom of the people, recognizing that 
the greater the freedom of the people the wiser their leader- 
ship of the government will be. 

Under this system of delegated power, there is no room 
for conflict and no cause for competition among the levels of 
government. The authority of the central government in 
external affairs and internal affairs of truly national scope 
is absolute, as it properly should be. Likewise, on those 
matters in which the status of individual liberty is more 
delicately in balance, the power of government is delegated 
to units more closely under the control of the people. 

This diffusion of freedom is the real strength of America, 
and it comes from the diffusion of power which is unique 
to the American system. 

Make no mistake about it: the American standard of indi- 
vidual freedom has flourished—and will continue to flourish— 
only behind the bastion of delegated powers. 

Take away the rights reserved to the states, and you will 
have taken away the last great protection of individual liberty. 
That is what we believe. That is why we fight. 

There have been those who believed the states should be 
supreme, but this generation believes that the individual is 
suprme—and it is in defense of the individual's freedom -that 
we now take our stand. 

Some say that this conception of individual rights is old- 
fashioned. Some say that it is out-of-date. 

I say to them that fashions in true freedom never change. 

I say to them that, on the strength of the American 
experience, the form of government which is out-of-date 
today is the all-powerful central government under which 
the individual retains no rights and enjoys no freedom. 

We must let the nation know—we must make the nation 
understand—that when we speak of “State's Rights” we are 
speaking of rights for all Americans, we are speaking of the 
very foundation of the American system. 

This issue is too great—the stakes are too high—for this 
fight to continue to be the fight of one region alone. 

We of the South and the Southwest, for reasons which 
Americans of other sections do not fully understand, have 
been forced to make this fight. I am confident that in the 
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hindsight of history this nation will someday see clearly the 
great debt it owes the South for having fought so ably and 
so well with so little assistance and so little support What- 
ever the future may hold, it is our clear duty now to continue 
our fight and to make clear to the nation why we fight. 

That reason is important and it is simple. 

In the course of our national history in modern times, the 
South—alone among the regions of America—has experi- 
enced the abridgement of its rights by a tyrannical majority. 

The South has given much—and has much more to offer— 
to the making of a greater America. Our region is rich in 
natural resources, rich in human talents, without which the 
nation cannot realize its greatest potential strength. But from 
the beginning of the modern South, we have had to fight a 
continuous battle against exploitation. 

For many years, the curse of the South was the “absentee 
ownership” of our resources and the control of opportunity 
by the monopolies, the combines, and the syndicates of other 
sections. Today the evils of that era have, largely, been 
allayed, but now a greater evil threatens—the evil of “‘ab- 
sentee political control.’’ 

Those forces which would—intentionally or unintention- 
ally—reduce the standards of American freedom by vesting 
all power in the central government have made the South 
the scapegoat for their schemes. 

The effort to give the central government control over 
local police authority—the first requisite of a police state— 
was expressed in the proposal for a Federal anti-lynching 
bill. The effort to impose central government control over 
free elections gained momentum through the effort to dictate 
to the states the qualification for voters. The effort to make 
the right to work a privilege conferred by the central gov- 
ernment was concealed in the measure to establish Federal 
power over employment practices. The effort to make central 
government’s power superior to the rights of private owner- 
ship of property was expressed in the seizure, without com- 
pensation, of the submerged lands of Texas and Louisiana. 


Even today, a major effort is being made to establish the 
basis for Federal control of the producing economy by usurp- 
ing control over the energy resources of the nation, and in 
this effort the oil and gas resources of the Southwest are 
the prime target for Federalization. 


On and on the list could go. One consistent element 
dominates: in each instance, in which a fundamental change 
in the American system of freedom has been proposed, the 
South has been the whipping boy. 

If we of the South sometimes seem to others to be unduly 
concerned with our rights, let me say to them that our 
concern has not been without cause. The residents of no 
other region have experienced what we have experienced. 
Because our rights on the national level have been denied, 
we have, as a region, been forced to fall back on those local 
rights reserved to us by the Constitution. It has been our 
ptivilege—as well 1s our necessity—to test those rights and 
give them meaning. In so doing, we have added a sturdy 
bulwark to the defense of freedom. 

America needs the full strength of all regions, all people. 
As never before, the decisions and the challenges facing our 
land demand full and equal representation and recognition 
for all segments and sections of the nation. 

The time has come when the South must be admitted to 
full partnership in the making of national policy. 

For too long, we have been denied our rightful recog- 
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nition in the high councils of this nation. For too long, we 
have been handed the baubles of meaningless political 
patronage and denied the jewels of honorable and equal 
participation in policy decisions. For too long, we have been 
fed the pap of political hand-outs while the meat of our own 
natural resources has been taken from us. 

For too long, we have been—as a region—insulted and 
degraded by the national parties and their leaders. For too 
long—and I say for the last time—the legally-chosen officials 
and representatives of Southern states have been forced to 
crawl in humiliating submission before the national conven- 
tions and justify their right to sit as equals among the 
delegates from other states. 

This cannot continue. 

We are proud. We are proud of the South. We are proud 
of what we have done. We believe our record justifies our 
acceptance as full partners in national affairs—and those who 
deny us that role are not worthy of our support. 

Today our national political parties—and I refer to both 
of the major parties—represent the stronghold of these divi- 
sive practices—emphasizing class, color, and creed in all their 
decisions. From their leadership, we witness a continuous 
outpouring of preachments and practices intended to per- 
suade the people that the common denominator of good 
citizenship is the most narrow of selfish interests. 

This concept we reject—and all Americans must reject. 

Nothing is more dangerous in a representative government 
than the establishment of blocs of blindly-pledged, pre- 
committed votes. The existence of such blocs constitutes a 
license to the central government to disregard the best in- 
terests of all the people and exploit the weak to the benefit 
of the strong. 

I believe that is past. 

The South, henceforward, is unlikely to commit its support 
without demanding the full measure of recognition and par- 
ticipation to which it is entitled. 


We feel no obligation to support our own demise, and 
we hold no further willingness to accept passing favors as 
the price for surrender of our rights and convictions. The 
conscience of the South today speaks out against such a 
compromise. 

Let this be made clear: 

The evils of which we speak are present in both of the 
major national political parties. The South has been too long 
ignored by one, too quickly forgotten by the other. In both 
parties, the predominant habit is to ask the people of the 
South—and the West—to underwrite a program which, in 
the final analysis, is almost wholly controlled by the interests 
of a marrow geographic area in the North and the East. 
This practice does not produce good government, and we, 
by united and constructive effort, must prove that such a 
practice is not good politics. 

We recognize that our two-party system is an essential 
part of the stability of our nation. We have no desire to 
abandon that system: rather, it is our desire to work through 
existing parties to win proper recognition for our region, to 
restore to proper emphasis the division of powers among 
the levels of government, and to bring to an end the present 
cynical and self-serving exploitation of class, color, and creed 
interests which characterize both parties. 
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In stating our position, we do not propose to be arrogant 
or covetous. We seek no veto power over progress for the 
nation. Having toiled long under the lash of exploitation, 
we especially do not seek to take from others what is theirs— 
nor do we wish to prescribe for others the conduct of their 
affairs. 

In the future, as in the past, we shall go on building our 
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State Governments stronger. We shall, within those frame- 
works, fill the needs of our people. 

This is the course we have chosen, and this is the course 
we shall pursue. 

Let us invite and encourage the citizens of all forty-eight 
states to join with us, so that together we may make this 
land of ours strong to meet the challenge now facing us. 


Conservatism and Foreign Policy 


EITHER THE CONSTITUTION OR THE POLICY MUST GIVE WAY 
By FELIX MORLEY, Author 
Delivered to The Conservative Society of Yale Law School, New Haven, Connecticut, November 10, 1954 


in your program, “seeks to generate a sense of inquis- 
itiveness for what it is the word conservative stands.” 

I could be critical of the preposition in that statement of 
purpose, but not of the proposition. Like any other “ism’’, 
Conservatism is fundamentally an attitude of mind, and as such 
a proper subject of inquiry at any university that emphasizes 
the humanities. It is, moreover, especially fitting that this 
interest in the wellsprings of Conservatism is being shown here 
at Yale. 

I think of two great Conservatives who will forever rank 
among the most distinguished of Yale alumni—John C. 
Calhoun, of the class of 1804, and Robert A Taft, of the 
class of 1910. One was a Southerner; the other a Northerner. 
One a Democrat; the other a Republican. One sought vainly 
to avert the Civil War; the other to keep his country out of 
of World War II. But both were alike in their integrity, 
their political vision and their love for Yale. Both of those 
great Senators, I am sure, would have been deeply interested 
in your Society. 

And yet, to some, it may seem a little unnatural that stu- 
dents should wish to make a serious examination of Conserva- 
tism. Youth is the period of rebellion. Students are naturally 
revolutionary. Innovation, experimentation, iconoclasm—it is 
tight and proper that all young men should lean towards 
these questioning attitudes. In later years one comes to accept 
the dictates of authority. But on the campus, surely they may 
and should be questioned. 

You need not fear, however, that by forming a Conserva- 
tive Society you have forsworn youth’s prerogative to rebel. 
How it is at Yale I do not know. But I do know that over 
the country as a whole authority is no longer conservative 
and that at most American colleges doctrines misleadingly 
called “‘liberal’’ are in the saddle. Lectures and libraries are 
alike slanted towards the Left and the campus traditionalist 
is almost as lonely as was the Marxist in my own under- 
graduate days. 

Perhaps you will let me recall that just forty years ago this 
night I was in my Senior Year at Haverford, then an excellent 
though very conservative small college. That combination is 
not impossible. 

There would have been no point, at the Haverford of my 
day, in having a Conservative Society, for all our campus 
society was conservative. But for that very reason there was 
point in forming a radical student group, to consider the 
position our teachers tended to ignore. So some of us estab- 
lished what we called the Social Science Club. And on our 
own responsibility we got dreadful people—outright Socialists 
like Scott Nearing, if you remember him—to come and talk 
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to us. That was our way of protesting the orthodoxy of the 
Haverford atmosphere. It could, conceivably, be that you are 
making a similar protest by having people like me—who admit 
to admiring Bob Taft and John C. Calhoun—to speak at 
Yale tonight. 

Yes—the wheel comes full cycle. And I can tell you— 
this early in my talk—the answer to your general question 
about “The Role of the Conservative in Today’s World.” 
His role is to be a rebel and a fighter: a rebel against the 
regimentation which has ousted honest inquiry in favor of 
indoctrination at so many of our schools; a fighter against 
the spurious humanitarianism which pretents that something 
is gained by the progressive subordination of the individual 
to the State. 

That's one of those weasel words—“‘progressive’’, | mean— 
which some of your so-called “liberals” apply like lipstick 
to adorn themselves. Remember, please, that crime and- 
degeneracy, disease and insanity can all be “progressive.” 
I wonder how many Yale men here can identify the President 
who long ago observed that many Americans “mistake change 
for progress.” 

But if there are Progressives who are progressing steadily 
towards disaster, so there are Conservatives who seek to con- 
serve what is not only outmoded but also outworn or even 
evil. For that reason I personally mistrust both these labels and 
would prefer to be called a-Liberal, though Heaven knows not 
in the sense that the word is generally used today. Properly 
speaking, of course, a Liberal is one who believes that man 
has within himself the seed of his own salvation. He is at the 
opposite pole from the Socialist, who argues that the State 
should interfere, by necessarily coercive methods, in problems 
that individuals are capable of solving voluntarily in free co- 
operation. 

However, for the purpose of these lectures, you have reason- 
ably fallen into the vernacular and are regarding Conservatives 
and Liberals as polar opposites. I can accept that framework 
the more readily because I am much more interested in ex- 
pounding Conservatism than in denouncing the Socialism that 
masquerades as liberal. I only ask that tonight we use the 
word Conservatism selectively, as most of those who call them- 
selves Progressives use that word selectively. By Progres- 
sivism they mean progress towards a socially desirable end. 
By Conservatism I mean conservation of what is socially de- 
sirable. 

I propose to speak for a few minutes more on general 
aspects of Conservatism, and then turn to a consideration of 
the Conservative attitude at this particular time in a specific 
field—that of American foreign policy. 
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By a Conservative, then, I mean one who wishes to con- 
serve for posterity that which has proved its value in the 
course of human experience. Certain characteristics, which all 
Conservatives share in greater or less degree, are implicit in 
that definition. 

In the first place the Conservative must have a critical mind, 
as quick to detect a fallacy as it is to seize the implications of 
a new idea. Without this critical faculty one cannot differen- 
tiate between truth and falsehood either in past or present 
experience. One can neither draw a useful moral from what 
has happened, nor apply a judicious outlook to the future. 

Let me hasten to add that the educated mind is not neces- 
sarily—though of course it should be—a critical mind. Those 
who live close to Nature, even though they may be wholly 
illiterate, have an instinctive critical faculty. They know, 
to put it simply, that growth is slow and by no means certain. 
The man whe deals with seed and soil is naturally conserva- 
tive. The townbred college graduate, on the other hand, 
lacks this cultural discrimination and is therefore an easy 
victim for the quackery and gobbledygook. If today’s college 
gradvate is conservative it may well be in spite of, rather 
than because of, his intellectual training. 

Another necessity for the Conservative is a belief in 
standards, spiritual as well as physical. Without standards 
one cannot have a critical attitude, though of course one can 
be captious, which is not what I mean by critical. 

Standards are necessary for judgement. And to be reliable 
they must be kept as unvarying measurements, the way the 
standard yard and standard pound are preserved at the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington. Conservatism would also have 
preserved a standard dollar, exchangeable for gold as an as- 
surance of its dependability. But that would have hampere 
the New Deal so out it went. 

It will not be an inappropriate aside if I recall for a moment 
the frontal attack made on the Gold Standard by a great 
American demagogue of my day—William Jennings Bryan. 
He won his first Presidential nomination, in 1896, by that 
famous cross of gold speech, with its magnificant peroration: 

“You shall not press this crown of thorns 
“On Labor's brow! 

“You shall not crucify mankind upon 
“A cross of gold!” 

That sheer Swinburnian poetry wowed your grandfather's 
generation—not less so because of Bryan’s later admission 
that he spent months in perfecting the phrasing. In that more 
primitive era, Bryan’s oratory had much the same emotional 
effect on the young that Marilyn Monroe has had more re- 
cently. I would agree that she has slipped, but so did Bryan. 
His disillusioned Joe diMaggio was conservative Senator 
Foraker, from this state, who said he knew why Bryan was 
called the Boy Orator of the Platte: “Because the Platte is only 
six inches deep, but a mile wide at the mouth!” 

Conservatives are not a mile wide at the mouth. They may 
be good orators but always their appeal is primarily to human 
intelligence and not to human passion. They believe that man 
is a reasoning animal, whereas your so-called liberal is sure 
that man is primarily emotional. And I think your Society 
must face up to the possibility that in this respect the Liberals 
rather than the Conservatives are right. 

In any case the Liberals are shrewd, because as a perform- 
ance it is much more impressive to range over the whole gamut 
of human. emotions, like F. D. R., than to keep striking the 
monotonous note of intellectual integrity, like Herbert Hoover. 
It is much easier to condemn the Taft-Hartley Act unread, as 
“slave labor” than it is to study that careful legislation and 
really understand its even-handed purpose. 
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Because he takes the uphill road the path of the true Con- 
servative is spiritually rewarding. He cannot claim, as does 
your so-called Liberal, to be more virtuous and sensitive than 
his neighbor. But he has greater confidence in mankind. He 
must sincerely believe that people are capable of controlling 
and governing themselves, whereas the Socialist must neces- 
sarily believe that mankind is either essentially imcompetent 
or essentially evil. Only those defects could justify the develop- 
ing control of benevolent political government which Social- 
ists advocate. 

Why Socialists think that men who are corrupt by nature 
will be transformed by making these same men powerful 
officials, is difficult to understand. It’s a good question to 
ask your “‘liberal’’ friends; given timeliness by the current 
disclosures of almost unbelievable rottenness in the Federal 
Housing Administration—just one more confirmation of Lord 
Acton’s aphorism that ‘All power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 

Conservatives, however, are not averse to power; with cer- 
tain reservations. Unfortunately there have been many in the 
Conservative camp who forgot these reservations ; were seduced 
by love of power and sought to make it monopolistic. 

That helps to explain the success of the Socialist attack on 
the Capitalist system, though the belief that a public monopoly 
is somehow better than a private one is another non-sequitur 
in so-called “‘liberal’’ thinking. Any form of monopoly is 
inherently evil to the true Conservative, but State monopoly 
is the worst of them because most powerful and hardest to 
break. Where competition is possible, any monopoly will in 
time disintegrate before that healthy force. The danger in the 
State monopoly is that it outlaws competition. 

I think it fair to assert that your true Conservative seeks 
power not as an end in itself but as an avenue for the self- 
expression which he would deny to no man. The test of his 
sincerity is simple. The true Conservative really welcomes 
competition, as a healthy challenge to his ability, his good 
judgement and his resourcefulness. The manufacturer who 
lobbies for tariff protection is not a true Conservative, any 
more than is the farmer who lobbies for price supports. Be- 
lief in competition is really the acid test of the Conservative 
position, just as mistrust of competition is the Socialist hall- 
mark. But, again, don’t make the mistake of thinking that, 
in either case, this means only commercial competition. 

The true Conservative must believe equally in every form 
of competition, regardless of the creed, class or color of the 
competitors. He will conclude that if Jackie Robinson has the 
stuff he belongs on a big-league ball team. He will conclude 
that if Das Kapital has influenced the thought of our era it 
should be objectively studied in American universities. He 
will conclude that Abraham Lincoln did not deserve the grati- 
tude of his country less because he was uncouth and awkward 
and had a penchant for jokes of the type usually reserved 
for the locker rooms of country clubs. 

And let me emphasize that it is this spirit of competition, 
assuming the inherent dignity and worth of men as indivi- 
duals, that the Founding Fathers sought to write into the 
Constitution. They established a government of divided 
powers, without a social nobility, without an established 
church, without a concentration of political authority in the 
central government and with a triple division of such authority 
as was focused there. Fhe sole purpose of all this elaborate 
plan was to give scope to individual talent wherever found. 
It was something mankind had never attempted before and if 
it fails mankind will very likely never attempt it again. And 
you can claim it as the basis of your Conservatism. 
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Of course this revolutionary ideal has never been fully 
achieved. It was married from the very beginning by the 
problem of slavery, the heritage of which continues to plague 
us ninety years after the close of the Civil War. It was 
marred by that emphasis on material values which roots in 
the fact that it has always been relatively easy to make a good 
living in the United States. It was marred by the decline in 
spiritual values which the pragmatists—including many educa- 
tors—consciously set out to undermine. It was marred by the 
incursion of European Socialism and by the concentration of 
political power not merely in Washington but more especially 
in the Exectutive arm of government in Washington. 

It was marred, and is perhaps most seriously threatened 
today, by a foreign policy which emphasizes the shadow but 
ignores the substance of American ideals. 

A necessary characteristic of the conservative is that in any 
discussion he seeks first to establish a frame of reference. 
If an inquiry is to have any intellectual value it must proceed 
from a generally accepted starting point in a manner calculated 
to lead towards a definite end. Those rules of discussion 
are one of the great contributions that Greek Philosophy 
made to human progress. 

You future lawyers have certainly given some considera- 
tion to the importance of logical presentation. There ate of 
course two sides to every law suit, but they all start from a 
mutually accepted premise and they all proceed under accepted 
rules of evidence to a conclusion which is essentially reason- 
able. I do not suggest that emotional approach is debarred, 
nor that it is lacking in influence on juries and even on judges. 
But I do assert that the glory of the law roots in its conscien- 
tious if not always successful effort to secure pure justice— 
unalloyed by spurious factors. This process puts a premium 
on reasoning powers, and demands that reason shall not be 
subordinate to emotion. Since that is essentially the con- 
servative attitude it follows that lawyers, while not always 
personally conservatives, are at least well able to understand 
conservative philosophy. 

So, in discussing Conservatism and Foreign Policy, I must 
first give a definition of foreign policy that will be accepted 
as valid by everyone in this room. Without that common 
standing ground inquiry is either prejudiced or meaningless. 

Without much fear of contradiction I therefore define 
foreign policy, quite simply, as the official plan whereby one 
sovereign power regulates its relations with other sovereign 
powers. If that definition is sound it should be applicable not 
merely to the foreign policy of the United States today, but 
to that of all sovereign powers in every period of recorded 
history. I think it does. 

Let me further define diplomacy as the means by which 
the foreign policy plan is operated. Diplomacy, therefore, 
is to Foreign Policy what Tactics is to Strategy—the means 
whereby a planned objective is obtained, or at least furthered 
if the ultimate goal is not immediately obtainable. 

Hearing no objections to those definitions I emphasize first 
that for the United States foreign policy is an unusually diff- 
cult problem. The reason is that, unlike other governments 
of this or other eras, it is not easy with us to locate sover- 
eignty in any official or even in any organ of government. 
There is no question that the United States, even as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, is a fully sovereign power. But 
where is sovereignty vested in our government? 

Certainly not in the President or his Secretary of State, 
because of iue power of a potentially hostile Congress—as 
we see today—to cut off their funds. Not in the Congress, 
because its enactments may be vetoed by the President or 
overr'led by the Supreme Court. Not in the Supreme Court, 
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because its decisions are judical and not governmental. Not 
even in the procedures for Constitutional Amendment, because 
they only operate on very exceptional occasions and are fettered 
by very restrictive rules as to majorities. 

To call an official, or an organ, or even a procedure sover- 
eign when so balanced and circumscribed is simply impos- 
sible—a contradiction in terms. In Great Britain, by contrast, 
the Prime Minister, for as long as he is backed by the majority 
of Parliament, is clearly and recognizably the absolute sover- 
eign. And in Russia the absolute sovereign is as clearly the 
Council of Ministers, of which the ruling dictator is chair- 
man. As frankly stated in Article 67 of the current Soviet 
Constitution: “Decisions and orders of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R. are binding throughout the territory of 
the U.S.S.R.” 

And it is no mere accident that keeps legal sovereignty 
out of the grasp of any official or organ of the American 
government. It was the deliberate intent of the Founding 
Fathers to do precisely this, because only by keeping sover- 
eignty dispersed could the blessings of liberty be secured “to 
ourselves and our Posterity,”” as the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion promises to do. 

The great distinction of our Republic is its assumption that , 
the individual, under divine guidance, is sovereign. He is 
a citizen and not a subject of the United States. In theory, 
at least, the American citizen accepts governmental discipline 
voluntarily, through agreement with all the other citizens who 
share the sovereign power. Our officials are not our masters, 
but merely “public servants.” And their authority to issue 
orders is always contingent and revokable. 

Now let us consider where that theory—which is the very 
essence of our governmental system—takes us in respect to 
foreign policy, which I have acceptably defined as the official 
plan whereby one sovereign power regulates its relations with 
other sovereign powers. Obviously, as a first conclusion, our 
foreign policy plan will tend to be more uncertain, and even 
erratic, than that of a nation where sovereignty is concentrated, 
meaning that the authorized foreign minister can act more 
freely on his own judgment, with less anxiety about and de- 
ference to public opinion. 

Let me take a current illustration to confirm the point. 
When the French National Assembly recently refused to 
ratify the E.D.C., American foreign policy was temporarily 
thrown into complete confusion. The American people, in- 
stinctively rather skeptical about the whole structure of 
European alliances, had slowly been conditioned to accept 
E. D. C. as a happy development. It was favored, I think, 
simply because it would arm the German Federal Republic, 
and thereby give some hope that we would spend less money 
and provide fewer men for the defense of Europe. There is, 
said Mr. Dulles on several occasions, ‘‘no substitute’ for 
E. D. C. Without E. D. C. there is only an “agonizing re- 
appraisal,” leading to a termination of American aid. 

“No substitute,” moaned Mr. Dulles. ‘“Okeh,” replied the 
somewhat irritated French; “we couldn’t care less.” And it 
looked as though our bluff was called until Anthony Eden, 
of Great Britain, hopped a plane and over a weekend sold 
the new package now highly touted as Western European 
Union. “It can’t be done,” said Mr. Dulles. “But here it is,” 
responded Anthony Eden. “A grand solution,” concluded 
John Foster. “Get out the T. V. men,” ordered Sherman 
Adams, ‘‘and make the voters think its due to the G. O. P.” 

Now get me straight. I’m not comparing John Foster un- 
favorably with Sir Anthony; for if the positions of the two 
had been reversed the outcome might well have been the 
same. I’m merely showing by recent illustration that a British 
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Foreign Secretary has flexibility and latitude—because his 
Prime Minister can give him sovereign power-—which an 
American Secretary of State, lacking that sovereign power— 
does not possess. And that is the essential reason why our 
foreign policy is so much clumsier, and so much more inept, 
than that of either Great Britain or Soviet Russia. 

Not long ago a prominent British Socialist—Mr. Clement 
Attlee*—tried to tell us this. The Constitutidn of the United 
States, he said, is essentially an isolationist document. It 
assumes that the U.S. is not going to have a foreign policy. 
Clem Attlee, of course, was essentially correct. But his re- 
marks appeared to be a British criticism and 4’ Socialist criti- 
cism at that, and we weren’t having any. So jour commenta- 
tors roundly denounced poor Clem for sttadling our most 
sacred institution—about the way I would be \denounced in 
England if I should say that like myself Queen Mother 
Elizabeth ought to watch her calories! 

The conservative mind, as I have emphasized, must be 
open to well-reasoned criticism from any source. Therefore 
it seems to me unfortunate that Mr. Attlee’s searching obser- 
vation did not start some intelligent American reflection. Of 
course a Constitution that emphasizes checks and balances is 
inimical to that concentration of power and authority in a 
Foreign Office which is necessary to plan and operate a 
successful long-range policy. The fact that the nation itself 
possesses enormous power is not sufficient if 
not be effectively concentrated. Strap the ri 
heavyweight behind him and his advantage ov 
capped lightweight will vanish. 

The traditional isolationism of the United 
primarily due—as frequently assumed—to ou 
remoteness in the days of sailing ships. We ar 
that three great nations—Britain, France, an 
territory contiguous to the Republic in its earl 
the day that Jefferson took office as our firs 
State, there were continuous difficult diplomatic 
those three and other powers. Indeed I doubt 
relations with Soviet Russia were any more 
frustrating than were those with’ France wher 
was the Jacobin Minister here. 


an unhandi- 


ates was not 
geographical 
apt to forget 
Spain—held 
days. From 
Secretary of 
roblems with 
f our present 


so much that there were then not jet planes 4nd hydrogen 
bombs, but rather that we then had a definite gui 

foreign policy. It was well summarized by tge Wash- 
ington in the Farewell Address when he adviked “‘as little 
political connection as possible” with foreign hations. The 
character of our government, not our physical distance from 
other sovereignties, demanded this isolationism. 

If you give any study to their writings you will soon realize 
that all the revolutionary leaders, without a single notable 
exception, were isolationists. And they took that position be- 
cause they feared that an active foreign policy would con- 
centrate too much power in the hands of the President. 

Even Alexander Hamilton, the chief advocate of a strong 
executive, demanded the fullest legislative control over the 
President’s power to make commitments to other governments. 
It is not generally realized that Hamilton’s draft Constitution 
contained practically the same provision that Senator Bricker 
is now trying to put into it by the amendment process. 
Hamilton’s draft stipulated that not merely treaties but also 
all “agreements with foreign nations” should require “the 
advice and consent of the Senate.’’ Look up No. 75 of the 
Federalist Papers and note what Hamilton says there, giving a 
simultaneous thought to Yalta and Potsdam: 

“. . . The history of human conduct does not warrant 
that exalted opinion of human virtue which would make 
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it wise in a nation to commit interests of so delicate and 

momentous a kind, as those which concern its intercourse 

with the rest of the world, to the sole disposal of a magis- 
trate created and circumstanced as would be a President of 
the United States.” 

Of course we cannot tonight discuss the evolution of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in any detail. But I should at least mention 
one landmark, more or less familiar to everyone, which charted 
a conservative course that we have now completely forsaken. 

In his Message to Congress, on December 2, 1823, Presi- 
dent Monroe made the historic assertion that: “the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” 

That, of course, is the part of the Monroe Doctrine that 
everyone knows. It says simply: “Hands off Latin America.” 
And if you admit the right of this country to establish so 
sweeping a principle, two corollaries follow naturally. One 
is that the United States, having told European powers not 
to intervene in Latin America, must be prepared on occasion 
itself to stop intolerable disorder there. The second natural 
sequence is that a “Hands off” warning to Europe applies 
logically to any Asiatic aggressor, if one showing undue in- 
terest in Latin America should arise. Our foreign policy, of 
course, has proceeded on both assumptions, most recently 
when we acted to overthrow a Guatemalan government with 
Communist learnings. 

It ought to be more generally realized, however, that the 
part of the Monroe Doctrine that I have quoted is only half 
of it. In his famous message, President Monroe immediately 
coupled the Hands-Off warning with a complementary pledge 
against American intervention in Europe. He said: 

“. .. Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted 
at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated 
that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any 
of its powers; to consider the government de facto as the 
legitmate government for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in all instances, 
the just claims of every power, submitting to injuries from 
none. 

When its two halves are taken in conjunction, the Monroe 
Doctrine appears as a well-balanced, and therefore conserva- 
tive, policy. Since the United States will never intervene in 
Europe, it says, we feel it proper to assert that Europe must 
not intervene in the Western Hemisphere. But you cannot 
with any propriety take that part of the Doctrine which suits 
your book, disregarding the other part of the Doctrine which 
alone justifies the assumption of privilege. 

The plain fact is that the United States long since discarded 
the self-denying feature of the Monroe Doctrine, yet still 
endeavors to maintain the self-asserting part. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelc, for instance, declared Iceland a part 
of the Western Hemisphere, therefore subject to protection 
against German Nazi raiders while we were still at peace 
with Germany. Perhaps that was justified by fear of Nazi 
plotting in Latin America. But it was certainly a far cry from 
any action envisaged by Monroe under the doctrine that bears 
his name. 

The Monroe Doctrine as enunciated was based on principle. 
But as understood today it has become camouflage for our own 
self-interest. 

Now the point is that when you substitute self-interest for 
principle, either in personal or national conduct, you sacrifice 
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the support of moral authority and must replace it with brute 
force. That our foreign policy is now based on military and 
financial strength, rather than on any clear-cut principle, is, I 
fear, as incontestible as it is unpalatable. Certainly I can 
find no principle broad enough to explain why we should 
take both Fascist Franco and Communist Tito—or either of 
them—to our breast as allies. The only justification, I think, 
is that both can be helpful to us as tools against the Kremlin. 

And now we come to what is, for Conservatives, the crux of 
the case. Our original isolationist foreign policy was that way 
not because the United States was remote from world affairs 
until the coming of the airplane. It was isolationist because 
the Constitution of the United States was based on moral 
principles and therefore demanded a moral foreign policy, 
which could be moral only if it were limited in scope and 
therefore isolationist. The point was well put during the 
Constitutional Convention by Charles Pinckney of South 
Carolina. On June 25, 1787, he said: 

‘.. . We mistake the object of our Government, if we 
hope or wish that it is to make us respectable abroad. Con- 
quest or superiority among other Powers is not, or ought 
not ever to be, the object of republican systems. If they 
are sufficiently active and energetic to rescue us from con- 
tempt, and preserve our domestic happiness and security, 
it is all we can expect from them,—it is more than almost 
any other government ensures to its citizens.” 
“Superiority among other Powers’ is very decidedly an 

object of our republican system today. But we have still to 
demonstrate that Pinckney was wrong in saying that to run 
an Empire under Republican forms is impossible. Possibly 
we can achieve a political tour de force that was beyond the 
capacity of the Romans. Personally, I doubt it. 

Our foreign policy, it seems to me, is now by every im- 
partial test imperial. Therefore it demands that concentration 
and centralization of power which has characterized every 
empire since the days of Nebuchadnezzar. But such concentra- 
tion and centralization are specifically prohibited by our 
Constitution, which in almost every line implies what the 
Tenth Amendment so flatly summarizes and states: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Of course this conflict between the federal theory and the 
unitary practices of our government appears at many points, 
from the ownership of off-shore oil to the practice of racial 
segregation in the public schools. But for two reasons it has 
become sharpest in the field of foreign policy. 

The first reason for the sharp impingement of foreign policy 
on our Constitutional structure is, of course, its enormous 
expense. The Federal Government takes so much in taxes— 
for Defense, Foreign Aid and other foreign policy ingredients 
—that people have relatively little left for the support of 
their own communities. So the localities must seek more and 
more federal aid, leading to ever-increasing centralization and 
control. 

In the second place foreign policy, when it develops com- 
plicated alliances, cannot lay all the cards on the table. 
Agencies like the C. I. A. and the Atomic Energy Commission 
furthermore operate in deepest secrecy, making no report on 
how their money is spent. Thus the Congress tends to become 
more and more of a rubber stamp for undisclosed executive 
policy. The people are steadily drained of the power which, 
under any objective reading of the Constitution, is supposed 
to remain in their hands. 

What you have now, in short, is a foreign policy that de- 
mands a centralization which our organic law attempts to 
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deny. It is a situation in which either the Constitution or the 
policy must give way. To my thinking there is little doubt 
that from now on it is our republican institutions, rather than 
our imperial policy, which will be modified. And marvelously 
elastic though the Constitution is, I fear that the strain must 
eventually bring it to the stage where it will snap instead of 
stretching further. 

You young lawyers would be well advised to anticipate a 
time when another Constitutional Convention will be sum- 
moned, to rewrite a fundamental !aw that has ceased to have 
any vital relationship to actual governmental processes. Some 
of you, if your specialty is Constitutional law, may have 
a part in that development. 

This new Constitution, if it comes, will certainly mark the 
end of our Federal Republic. We might, out of sentiment, 
retain the states as administrative units, but they would not 
possess anything like their original political vitality. As a 
matter of fact they don’t possess much political reality today. 
I find that anyone born since the New Deal—since 1932— 
has to make a decided effort to understand the position of 
Calhoun, who resigned the Vice-Presidency to be Senator 
from South Carolina, or of Robert E. Lee, who put loyalty 
to Virginia above his duty as an officer of the United States 
Army. Only in the South do we find the philosophy of Feder- 
alism lingering, and largely because it still has vitality there 
the South is regarded in other sections as reactionary. 

Your true Conservative, however, is more concerned with 
content than with labels. If he thinks that the original theory 
of our government has merit he will not be dissuaded from 
that stand by epithets. If he believes that our grandiose 
foreign policy is sapping the foundations of the Republic he 
will not alter that opinion because the globaloneys call him 
isolationist. Of course he may be silenced, in classroom or in 
Congress, but he will not be convinced. 


I think there are many Americans today who are far from 
convinced that our foreign policy is successful because it now 
maintains conscripted men in sixty different foreign countries. 
And to silence the reasonable doubts of many citizens a curious 
theory is advanced. This theory is that our foreign policy 
should be bi-partisan, meaning in effect that those entrusted 
with its operation should not be subjected to political criti- 
cism. Such criticism, it is said, is sometimes captious, is almost 
necessarily ill-informed, and—in a time of crisis—can be 
injurious to national unity For that reason, as the saying 
goes: “Politics should stop at the water's edge.” 

Put in that form the argument is superficially persuasive 
But I would like to exercise the conservative prerogative by 
giving it a little analysis. And I do so hoping that you in turn 
will analyze my analysis, for unless you do so you are not true 
conservatives. 

Unlike some easy slogans—‘‘Malefactors of great wealth,” 
“Merchants of Death,” “The crown of thorns on labor's 
brow’’—it is not purely emotional to say that “Politics should 
stop at the water’s edge.’ In a world of competitive sover- 
eignities the phase has reasonable content. It is, in fact, that 
sort of dangerous half-truth which only a cool, conservative 
mind is likely to detect. 

Politics stop at the water’s edge if—but only if—policies 
stop there also. The aphorism dates from, and applies to, the 
era when our foreign policy was one of isolationism and 
neutrality; when we had no allies, played no favorites and 
made no ememies. Then it was not only logical but also feas- 
ible to keep politics out of foreign policy. Neutrality in policy 
encouraged neutrality in politics—another word for bi-part- 
isanship. 
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But, with equal logic, when the policy of neutrality was 
disregarded, so was neutrality in politics. When we began 
to pour billions of public money into the far corners of the 
earth, politics naturally followed our dollars. And that is as it 
should be, because if you say that the citizen should show no 
concern over how his money is spent, you come close to say- 
ing that he should show no concern over how he is governed. 
And when a people has reached that stage it is through with 
representative government. It is ripe for dictatorship. 

Please observe that I am arguing, as a Conservative should, 
on principle. Undoubtedly our foreign policy has been stupid 
in this or that particular, but I lay no stress on that—except 
to suggest that more criticism would probably have meant 
fewer blunders. And I am not arguing that we could have 
remained isolationist once we had blindly built Soviet Russia 
into a position where the Communist dream of world domina- 
tion became an omnipresent nightmare. All that I am say- 
ing is that we should consider the long-range effect of our 
present global activity on our own system of government. For 
unless. we do that we shall not conserve those aspects of our 
political system which are the fundamental buttresses of our 
national strength. 

In his remarkable study of the rise and fall of civiliations, 
Arnold Toynbee has a short paragraph which really sums up 
what I have been saying to you tonight. In the fourth volume 
of his Study of History, Toynbee says: 
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“Whatever the human faculty, or the sphere of its exer- 
cise, may be, the presumption that because a faculty has 
proved equal to the accomplishment of a limited task with- 
in its proper field it may therefore be counted upon to 
produce some inordinate effect in a different set of circum- 
stances is never anything but an intellectual and a moral 
aberration and never leads to anything but certain disaster.” 
It is this “‘certain disaster’ that the Conservative seeks to 

avoid. He knows that man is a destructive as well as a crea- 
tive animal. He knows that perhaps the greatest political 
achievement of all time was the planning of our American 
Republic, which for all its blunders has consistently sought 
to remove all needless man-made obstacles to individual accom- 
plishment. And Conservatism, let me emphasize, is not a 
party matter. Last week’s election sent many Conservative 
Democrats to Congress, and fortunately killed off some 
second-rate Republicans. 

You do not need to vote Republican to be conservative. 
Nor need you be rich, well-born nor even a college graduate. 
But you do need the ability and the courage to think for 
yourself; to realize that this Republic will not and cannot 
save the world unless it can conserve the virtues and the 
structure that made it great. 

If your Conservative Society helps to develop that ability, 
and to fortify that courage, you will have served your famous 
Alma Mater well. 


Psychological Aspects of Religious Living 


“MAN UNDERSTANDING HIMSELF”’ 
By EARLE E. EMME, Professor of Psychology and Psychology of Religion, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 
Delivered before the Public Religious Forum, Peoria, Illinois, December 2, 1954 


AY I say a word, by way of preface, before I begin? 
M Lest there be any psychology major, Psychologist, 

Psychiatrist or, Educator who adheres to one school 
of thought, let me say that I am not giving a series of lectures 
on “Psychologies for Religious Living.” Time alone foregoes 
that. I am not taking the position of any one form of 
behaviorism, Gestaltism, or any one view of Psychology, but 
rather that of the eclectic position, which says, “Whatever 
valid experimental evidence is discovered, regardless of the 
school of thought to which it is related, the eclectic view 
compels a person to give careful and constructive consideration 
to this discovered evidence.” 

For example, Freud may be the psychology Bible for some. 
But R. R. Sears, formerly of Iowa University in 1947, later 
of Harvard, and now at Stanford, made a highly regarded 
survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytical concepts, and 
Gerald Blum of the University of Michigan, very recently 
(in 1953) has published a keen study on “Psychoanalytical 
Theories of Personality.” Such evidence can not be discarded 
lightly with the number of neo-Freudians giving their evi- 
dence and interpretations of that evidence. Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker, the famous psychiatrist from the School of Medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania, supported the eclectic 
position when he said very recently in his masterpiece on 
Basic Psychiatry. “No single school of Psychiatric thought 
has completely explained the growth and shaping of per- 
sonality.” 

To the layman this means something like what a good 
Wisconsin Irishman a few years ago said when speaking on 
the topic of Hell: “If a paper having some important evidence 


were published in Hell, I would want to discover what it 
says.’’ He was careful, however, not to say, “I want to go 
to Hell in order to read that paper.”’ 

A few years back, 1936 to be exact, Harvard University 
was celebrating its 300th year (Centennial). For two weeks 
papers on Physical Sciences dealing with progress in insulin, 
X-ray, printing and radio were read. But little was reported 
on “Man Understanding Himself.’” Thus, the great Uni- 
versity of the East in America that was founded to train 
religious leaders for church and state, had little to report 
at this time. Perhaps the Divinity School scholars did not 
seem sufficiently scientific to appear on this 300th year Honor 
Program. 

I had the privilege of dining with that religious scholar 
of a competitor school, Yale, when Luther A. Weigle visited 
Peoria last spring at the invitation of L. W. Hesse, President 
of the Peoria Council of Churches. We were celebrating the 
publication of the New Standard Revised Version of the Bible. 
I asked Dr. Weigle, the Chairman of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, how he managed to answer some of the critics of his 
translation. He looked me in the eye rather sternly and said: 
“It's a question of accuracy. You must translate what is 
there.” 

In the spirit of this kind of scholarship we select a few 
of the valid findings of “Psychological Aspects of Religious 
Living.” 

In the first place, our topic will include some God or 
Great Personality as Jesus for its center. 

For Protestants, the “dynamic living’ aspects of Jesus’ 
message cannot be overlooked. Horne (p. 86) made a 
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thorough going analysis of the Parables of Jesus. We get 
this significant finding: 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 


NUMBER PER CENT 
, EE es tal = 16 26 
TE td AR AR 7 11.5 
tS ET Ss 4 7 
Reenter tener e sk 34 55.5 


So that the content of the message of Jesus came primarily 
out of the thick of life. Likewise, the method, or occasion, 
for what Jesus did was always at the point of a life need. 
To the rich young ruler he said: “One thing thou lackest;” 
to the woman who had five husbands, “Go and sin no more.” 
He ate with publicans and sinners, and noted the prodigal 
son's adventure, but left room for a greater sinning, the 
favored son who stayed at home. So that Jesus will be the 
organizing center for many in developing a so-called Christian 
Psychology. To such we add the challenge suggested by the 
verse: ‘In Christ there is no East or West.” 

Religious living, for many folk, will center in a God. For 
some it will begin and end with an all-powerful supernatural 
God. Others will move farther from a theistic position to an 
impersonal God; and some good religious people, especially 
scientists, may even take a humanistic position. 

What is the clear answer of eclectic psychology? Choose 
your own view of God, Deity, Christ, etc. Clinical and 
Counseling Psychology views support the — that Psy- 
chology is primarily interested in the individual, what he 
plans, hopes for and gets done. Religion can be a great 
aid in trouble as well as in present adjustment of young 
and old. Rabbi Ben Ezra’s lines suggest the challenge for 
later years: 

“Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be 

The last of life 

For which the first was made. 


“Psychological Aspects of Religious Living” must tackle, 
in the second place, the harnessing of Emotion. Some of 
you know the Bible verse, “Many are called, but a few are 
chosen.”” Applying this thought to emotion, by thinking of 
many negativistic people, we all know, Many are cold, and 
a few are frozen.” 

We use emotion in all walks of life. We enjoy athletics 
and some of us basketball in particular. Parents here will 
recall attending a high school basketball game when they 
had a son participating, or merely had a son or daughter in 
high school. Enthusiasm was rampant, and no one would 
think of restraining and not yelling, but enthusiastically sup- 
porting the game. 

The salesman uses emotion in good salesmanship. He 
makes the quality of his product vital by adequate descrip- 
tion of its quality; he may use his fist for emphasis, and goes 
through many other modified contortions to empasize the 
value of what he is trying to sell. 

Or, we use emotion in many other activities of life, and 
make no apologies for it. But when it comes to using emotion 
in religion, the historical and proverbial “amen” of the 
Methodist is sometimes still referred to. It is expected that 
you should not get excited in religion. 

How does this negativism toward religion get started, 
anyway? Are youth really negativistic? Someone asks, why 
are sO many young people and a considerable number of 
adults negativistic in their view of life? These inquirers add, 
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that it is very common to hear youth say such characteristic 
statements as these: “Oh Yeah; “So What?” “Raspberries ;” 
“So's your old man!”; and “Let George do it.” There are 
at least three reasons, among others, to explain this frank 
negativism of youth. First, youth are growing up. It is 
natural for children to be negativistic at times. In fact, 
Louttit, one of the leading clinical psychologists, explains 
that negativism may be considered to be the child asserting his 
own rights and personality, his resentment of domination 
by others and his determination to struggle for independence. 
At times, children get all mixed up with their inquiries, 
limited muscular co-ordinations, meagre imitations, and 
manipulative desires. But young people have gone through 
this. Some of their childhood knowledge has been disillu- 
sioned. They resent arbitrary authority of parents. They are 
just gaining confidence in making choices for themselves. 
They feel too big for boys and girls and yet they have not 
reached maturity. Hanging in mid-air, as it were, at times, 
their desire for individual security combined with this new 
growing up attitude is a healthy sign. They will soon be 
put to the test which will require not words or attitudes, but 
some kind of production. And let it not be forgotten, these 
future decisions concerning a vocation and the selection of 
a mate mean more than some adults seem to understand. 

Secondly, some youth have a negativistic attitude toward 
life because their expression of emotional feeling has had 
little opportunity for stabilization. Superstitious beliefs apply 
to some; emotional overflow during or after an important 
game by a number of athletes is merely suggestive of emo- 
tional irregularity among youth. Joy as well as sorrow must be 
included as a strong emotion, too. Feelings run deep in 
youth, and they undoubtedly cause some suspicion of their 
emotional responses. Distrust and disillusionment of self in- 
voke similar ideas in others. 

Thirdly, many youth have never experienced any of the 
sterner realities of life. Many a college youth has never 
suffered the loss of a friend or relative by death. Deep 
disappointments have been very limited. Just to recall dis- 
appointment in love brings forth the anguish and suffering 
that some have had. Likewise, youth have not experienced 
the drudgery of work or success or failure in.some vocation. 

Summarizing, negativism which some adults may practice 
is an immature way of racting to any life situation. Mr. B, 
for example, is a lawyer in good standing in his community. 
In a group when some issue comes up for consideration, every- 
one knows Dr. B. will oppose it. He is a very fine man but 
somehow lacks the disposition and ability to face new issues 
as they arise. Very frequently he will give approval ‘at a 
later time, usually several months. But in many things he 
maintains opposition, often voting alone. 

But how are we to deal with negativism ? 

1. Positive rather than negative behavior is to be encour- 
aged. For children, positive suggestion is a good sub- 
stitute for present negative conduct. 

2. For children, consistency of adult behavior is essential 
if patterns of conduct worthy of repetition and imita- 
tion are to be copied. 

3. Wholesome :and enjoyable living usually pulls the 
negativistic individual out of his “‘shell.’”’ Some adult 
negativistic cowards will need to be challenged ‘‘to do 
and dare’ as part of heroic leadership. Achievement 
and creation should be pointed out as the challenge of 
a life. 

4. Get interested in creating something. 

Acquire friends. The only way to have a friend is to 
be one. Friendships give richness and value to life. 


a] 
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Psychosomatic Medicine comes to our rescue in this field. 
Emotions cannot be omitted if life is to be lived to the full. 
Psychosomatic Medicine tells us that the mind and the body 
are interdependent. They are emotional feelings which cause 
the mind to respond in specific ways. Intellectual suggestions 
about fatigue, for example, cause an individual to feel tired. 
So we find that there are basic procedures by which our emo- 
tions can be harnessed, especially if we begin during youth 
or childhood. 

How, then are we to deal with emotion on the adult level ? 
Two words suggest the procedure: Amalysis and Synthesis. 

1. By analysis we proceed to discover the elements, or the 

facts in any given situation. We take automobiles or 
clocks apart. But the mechanic and the clock-fixer are 
of little worth unless they can put them together again. 
So we need synthesis—a putting together of the ele- 
ments, or facts, in a situation if life is to have mean- 
ing or value. Ideals are, for example, ideas that are 
shot through with emotion. 

If emotion is to continue to be used as we enjoy basketball, 
salesmanship, lovemaking and sharing, in order for us to be 
normal, so religious living, based on valid psychology will 
make some use of vital emotion. The intellect will continue 
to be the search light for truth through the process of analysis, 
because we do not want any “paralysis of analysis.” 

But much more is needed (Scientific Method). Synthesis 
can put the analyzed parts together into some kind of a 
working whole and the mature person will find an outlet by 
participating in worth-while religious activities and projects. 
This participation and active leadership in religion is well 
discussed in Trueblood’s recent volume “Your Other Voca- 
tion.” So that every layman can find a church task. 

Our chief problem of emotion in religion, then, is simply 
this: Many earnest youth and adults spend most of their 
time on analysis of issues and discovering truth. But when 
the truth is found and verified, their leadership and living 
processes should put this truth, or verified findings, to work! 
If enthusiasm, zest, and activity result in effective leadership, 
then much of the so-called problem of emotion in religion 
will be solved. 

In the third place, ‘Psychological Aspects of Religious 
Living” presupposes that we will provide nurturing and 
growth for human resources, especially during youth. In this 
process, too much emphasis and responsibility cannot be given 
to the home. It is during the early formative years that the 
home can do much for its children. Security is not just a 
current, much-used word. During the Blitzkrig in London, 
much fear was expressed by those within shelters as well as 
those from without. Ann Freud discovered that children 
felt secure when parents or guardians were protecting them. 
Or, for example, the boy of five being chased by larger boys 
while on the way home from school, finally upon reaching 
his home, yelled out: “You can’t get me now, I’m home.” 
But this sincere security that the parents should provide is 
mixed with love, affection, intelligence, understanding, and 
thus become a patamount responsibility. Parental interest in 
the activities and fun of the child presupposes a shared ex- 
perience. Thus, wholesome family life will contain many 
shared experiences of father, mother and children. 

The word “discipline” has been so abused and miscon- 
trued that we present a second major home responsibility by 
calling it, “quiet control and firmness.’ The good parent 
assumes responsibility for the child’s development, and in 
being firm, he can be kindly, tactful, but definite at the same 
time. How is the child to learn order and routine if its 
environment is not orderly? While I wrote this paragraph, 
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Peoria had a notable dog show in progress. It would help 
some parents to discover that even dogs can not learn how 
to act in a home unless order, some routine, and kindly 
firmness are added to the orderly home atmosphere. Many 
young children never discover this orderly training in homes 
where parents have tempers, and do not know what home 
management and daily planning mean. 

One of my larger child Psychology classes was amused 
during an observation occasion a short time ago. The class 
had been watching three boys through the one-way glass as 
they attempted to set up a home, assigning places and tasks 
for father, mother, and the members of the family. Father 
had done little in the kitchen, so they said: “Father does not 
belong in the kitchen because he does not work there. But 
mother had constant tasks assigned her there. The boys 
took their turn at drying the dishes.” They made room for 
the “family council” where differences of the day and plans 
for the future are fully disclosed and agreed upon as a family. 
No hard feelings or acts of unkindness are allowed to remain 
in their thinking without being cleared and adjusted before 
retiring. Later the mother emphasized that no child know- 
ingly goes to bed with hard feelings or a grudge against 
another. 

The above important factors of home suggests the serious 
responsibility parents assume. If children do not begin learn- 
ing early it will be too late. A strong phrase runs like this: 
“You can begin again, but you can never begin at the begin- 
ning again.” So that beginning to train youth early is urgent 
and if missed, cannot be taken as effectively at a later time. 

Furthermore, a fourth aspect of our topic, psychological 
aspects of religious living carries us to the field of Mental 
Hygiene and Adjustment... Phychological Literature is in- 
creasing on this topic. Religious living can be much more 
personally satisfying, purposeful, and effective if the indi- 
vidual learns how to get along with people and face reality— 
faces his life situations as they arise. May I illustrate this 
point with college students directly? Every student is seeking 
personal adequacy. Everyone wants to feel adequate in his 
life situation wherever he happens to be. But there are various 
ways by which this personal adequacy is sought. In the first 
place, some people seek this personal adequacy by withdraw- 
ing from reality. This is illustrated by procrastination, which 
can be defined this way: “Never do today what you can put 
off until tomorrow.” Negativism, Oh Yeah, in a sarcastic, 
critical manner, or regression, going back to the good old 
days—all illustrate forms of withdrawing. Living out any of 
these or other withdrawing patterns of living will not develop 
a buoyant, vibrant, and happy life. Nor will the second pat- 
tern, misrepresentation of reality, lead to happy, successful 
living. Here is the chief difficulty. All of us are taken in 
this time. We are better educated than unskilled laborers. 
Our vocabulary is larger, we can explain terms, we can give 
reasons—all “‘face-save, or justify, or explain, why we did as 
we do.” We are so; often like Mr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

Or worst of all, by sweet lemon reasoning, when we had 
wanted something very much and then did not get it, by this 
pattern we say: “Oh, I didn’t want it anyway.” So this view 
of life by trying to justify all of one’s acts or behavior when 
many times we should say, “Yes, I certainly did the wrong 
thing, or I made a fool of myself, etc.” 

By compensating, as a third form of adjustment, we have 
some of the more subtle human motives and purposes at work. 
There are many causes for this. Human limitations related 
to physical deformity, handicaps, social sensitiveness, moral 


*Emme, E. E., College Students Examine Personality and Religion, 
p. 30cf, Bradley University, Bookstore. 
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difficulties, lack of achievement, and many more lead indi- 
viduals to overly compensate for weaknesses. It needs to 
be pointed out that this can be wholesome if it is used to 
face reality rather than dodge the issue. Ex-President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is a remarkable example of a leader with a 
physical handicap who attained eminence. Preceding him 
several years is the life of Theodore Roosevelt, who had poor 
health and by careful dieting, exercise, and by being out-of- 
doors, overcame his handicap and lived an unusually energetic 
life of usefulness. 

Finally, by Facing of Reality, do we come to the much 
desired pattern of living. The individual sets about the task 
of “achievement” gets things done, and acquires personal 
adequacy by actual accomplishment. He can use his intelli- 
gence and his determination to accomplish worthy goals. 
Kipling’s “If” is a remarkable illustration of “Facing Reality.” 
The speaker once knew a lad of five, putting up a desperate 
battle to stop sucking his thumb (somewhat contrary to 
present recommendations). He had been making some prog- 
ress. And when asked how he was doing it so well, replied: 
“I said no to me and I made me mind me.” I sometimes 
wonder if we are not underestimating at times the value of 
purpose and will power even in little children if the motive 
is clear to them and accepted by them. 

The final, and fifth, aspect of our topic today relates pri- 
marily to Personality Development as an individual. Some of 
our psychologists call it “Ego” development. We are con- 
cerned about the progress that the child makes all along 
during childhood, through youth, and finally in adulthood, 
that he has found himself as a person. Wm. James, many 
years ago, spoke of the little child as saying, “I am an I.” 
Some of you have read that wonderful little book by Ann 
Ross Wright, “Room for One More.” A good woman and 
husband who had three children of their own but decided 
to help out crippled and handicapped youngsters, especially 
during the summer, at their home by the Atlantic Ocean. In 
this book, Jimmy John had had Polio and had suffered 
through many operations. He had a medical vocabulary from 
the hospital, but none that fitted the first grade in school. 
He seemed “‘dumb”’ to his teacher and could not read. When 
Mrs. Rose Wright took him out to the Ocean with her hus- 
band and family for part of the summer, she made up her 
mind she would teach him how to read. One day she took 
him out driving. They went on a side road, and she said to 
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this crippled boy of eight, “Now, Jimmy John, you take the 
wheel.”” “What, me?”, says Jimmy John. He finally sat 
behind the wheel and steered the car for a few miles. Then 
Mrs. Rose took over. Jimmy John enthusiastically, and confi- 
dently, said: “I drove, didn’t I?” She had acquired his con- 
fidence for the first time. When they got back home, Mrs. 
Rose Wright was making jello pudding when Jimmy John 
came to the kitchen. “Let me make some,” says Jimmy John. 
Mrs. Wright replied: ““‘No you can’t make jello because 
you don’t know how.” Holding up the box she said to him, 
“Here it says right on the box how to do it. But you don’t 
know how to read; so you can’t.” Then the miracle oppor- 
tunity took place that she had been working for. Jimmy John 
said, ‘“Tell me how to read.’ Thus, how to provide worthy 
motivation for lives is no idle question. Some teachers and 
some parents can, but not all. 

In late childhood the gang spirit and organization among 
boys gets under way. The leader who knows how to get on 
the inside of a gang is much more effective than commands 
from the outside. Likewise in early adolescence, ‘‘the blos- 
soming of the long-prepared bud may come suddenly, so a 
somewhat different counseling type of leadership for youth 
is needed.” 

Robert White, Director of the Psychological Clinic at 
Harvard indicates in his recent book on “Lives in Progress” 
that “deepening of interests’ of childhood is quite important 
in Personality Development. He points out, secondly, values 
need to be humanized if the youth is to reach maturity of 
judgment. Ego Identity and development in personal rela- 
tionships are included in this process of Personality Growth. 

We have selected, by our eclectic approach, a few of the 
findings of valid psychology giving us some of the more 
basic ‘psychological aspects of religious living.” All of these 
findings are primarily significant to which many others could 
be added. 

In closing, permit me to sharpen up our word “eclectic.” 
It comes from the Greek verb, ‘“‘eclego,” meaning I choose. 

So our five “Psychological Aspects of Religious Living,” 
derived by the eclectic method, seem to indicate values from 
valid experimental research that compel consideration. Our 
analysis-synthesis couplet now must lean toward the synthesis 
aspect. How far our Forum listeners care to go in this and 
other views should furnish vital discussion. 
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CURRENT ANTITRUST PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 
By STANLEY N. BARNES, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before The Metropolitan Economic Association, New York, N. Y., October 25, 1954 


HEN I was invited to speak to you on the subject, 
W “Current Antitrust Problems and Policies,” I was 
more than a little perplexed. Not that the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice does not have prob- 
lems, nor, I hasten to assure you, because it has no policies. 
In the Antitrust Division we have a single policy—to enforce 
the Antitrust Laws. Our one big problem is how to do so 
effectively, efficiently, and fairly. 
We like to think that our docket of current cases reflects 
a strong enforcement policy, and a fair and effective handling 
of the big problem it presents. Let me list a few pending 
items of litigation, filed since January 20, 1953: an action 
to dissolve United Fruit Company; an action to sever Pan 


American and Grace; a monopoly suit against American 
Smelting and Refining Company and St. Josephs Lead Com- 
pany; a conspiracy suit against the international oil cartel. 
Less than a week ago we filed a major case here in New York 
to free the American watch industry from the control of the 
Swiss Watch Cartel. 

The antitrust action against certain Swiss and American 
watch firms filed by the Department of Justice on October 19, 
1954 in the United States District Court at New York has 
evinced widespread interest on the part of the press in this 
country and in foreign countries. Reaction from most, but 
not all, quarters to the filing of this suit has been favorable 
since its objective is to free our domestic watch industry from 
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practices which curtail domestic production and restrict the 
importation and exportation of watches. 

Spokesmen for the Swiss watch industry have severely criti- 
cized the institution of this suit on the ground that it seeks 
20 attack the internal operations of the watch industry in 
Switzerland and thereby attempts to give the United States 
antitrust laws an extraterritorial application. The Department 
of Justice clearly disclaims any such objective. 

No invasion of Swiss sovereignty or “concerted attack’’ on 
the Swiss watch industry can reasonably be inferred from this 
action. All of the defendants, a majority of whom are Ameri- 
can companies, are private parties operating in the United 
States and of necessity bound by American laws. The Swiss 
defendants, in the opinion of the Department of Justice, have 
subjected themselves to American jurisdiction through their 
own activities in the United States and through the activities 
of their agents or wholly owned subsidiaries incorporated in 
the United States. If this opinion be erroneous, it will be 
simple for any defendant who is not doing business in the 
United States to avoid any liability. 

The complaint itself specifically delineates the scope of the 
action and limits it to the interstate and foreign trade and 
commerce of the United States. In paragraph 23 of the com- 
plaint, it is stated in clear and unequivocal language that “‘the 
restraints charged . . . relate solely to United States importa- 
tion, exportation, and domestic trade in jewelled watches, 
component parts, and repair parts thereof.” While certain of 
the practices alleged in the complaint arise out of basic agree- 
ments among members of the Swiss watch industry, the anti- 
trust suit is concerned with these agreements only insofar as 
they affect the manufacture and sale of watches in the United 
States and the export-import trade of American watch firms. 


All these alleged private agreements concern such clearly 
United States commerce problems as (1) the extent of watch 
manufacture permitted within the United States; (2) the ex- 
tent to which United States businessmen can import watches 
from countries other than Switzerland; (3) the extent to 
which the exportation of Swiss produced watch parts from 
the United States to countries other than Switzerland is to 
be permitted; (4) the agreed designation of large areas of 
the world in which United States businessmen are not to be 
= to sell Swiss produced watches which they have 

ught and received in the United States; (5) the fixing and 
policing of minimum prices for watches sold within the United 
States; and (6) the fixing and policing of maximum prices 
for watch parts sold within the United States. 

Swiss watch industry spokesmen have also alleged that the 
antitrust suit and the tariff increase on watches are part of 
a coordinated move designed to ruin Switzerland's export 
trade. This statement is not correct. The decision to file the 
antitrust suit and the decision to increase the tariff on watches 
were independent actions, each of which was determined on 
its own merits and involved special circumstances peculiarly 
applicable to each matter. In fact, the investigation out of 
which the antitrust suit arose was initiated almost eighteen 
months before the latest tariff hearings were conducted. 


While these two matters were the result of independent 
determination, they are nonetheless consistent in their ulti- 
mate objectives. The White House statement accompanying 
the President's order to increase the tariff said that the pre- 
vention of serious injury to the domestic watch industry had 
motivated President Eisenhower's decision and that collater- 
ally the increase would help to insure the existence of an in- 
dustrial basis satisfactory for national defense purposes. The 
antitrust complaint specifically indicates the continuous ex- 
pansion of our domestic watch industry is important to the 
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economic development and national defense of the United 
States. 

The purpose of the suit is to remove the shackles imposed 
by private parties on the manufacture and sale of watches 
and parts in the United States market and thereby to insure 
to both Swiss and American watch companies an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete within the framework of existing law. The 
suit is designed to guarantee free access to the American 
market by all companies, foreign and domestic, on the basis 
of the intrinsic merit of the product offered for sale and to 
prevent the imposition of restraints on the domestic and for- 
eign commerce of the United States by agreements of private 
parties. 

Prior to the filing of the antitrust action, consultations were 

held with representatives of the Swiss Government for the 
specific purpose of clarifying the issues involved in this action. 
Officials of the Department of Justice advised the representa- 
tives of the Swiss Government of the limited scope of the 
proposed complaint and carefully pointed out that the suit 
was not directed against operations of the Swiss watch industry 
in Switzerland. It was made clear to the Swiss Government 
representatives that the proposed antitrust action dealt only 
with practices affecting the domestic and foreign commerce 
of the United States. 
(If the proposed merger between Bethiechem Steel Company 
and Youngstown is attempted, we will file another big case, 
and soon. There are still other big cases on the way, but this 
is the only one I can advertise in advance of filing.) 

Our activities have been by no means confined to these 
new matters. We have been continuously pressing forward 
all pending cases. For example, the Antitrust Division has 
done a great deal of effective work in readying the West 
Coast Oil monopoly case for trial. An important suit charg- 
ing Sun Oil Company with illegal exclusive dealing is pres- 
ently on trial in Philadelphia. We have obtained a preference 
in order to bring our pending action against International 
Business Machines Corporation on for hearing, and substan- 
tial work is being done on it. We have successfully defended 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation’s appeal to the Supreme 
Court from the favorable decision we obtained from the 
District Court, and are now engaged in enforcement work 
on the decree. 

The vigor of our antitrust policy may not have registered 
upon those who are uninformed, resolutely or otherwise. It 
has been noted by those who are best informed—the defense 
counsel who advise our adversaries. The Division does not 
receive letters of appreciation from them, but it does get a 
more significant token of their esteem, in the form of consent 
judgments from their clients. These judgments memorialize, 
in practically every instance, unsuccessful efforts which defense 
counsel have made to obtain voluntary dismissal of the actions 
pending against their clients. 

The simple fact is that no action should be, nor has it been 
dismissed, where in the opinion of the trial staff there existed 
any reasonable prospect of prevailing in court. I am happy 
to report (and not merely by way of self defense) that nolo 

leas and satisfactory consent judgments have subsequently 

en obtained in many instances. Of the eighty cases termin- 
ated from January 20, 1953 to June 30, 1954, very few actions 
have been dropped—10 in all. Four were rendered moot by 
supervening circumstances, and six adjudged to be unprovable 
for one reason or another. Our suit against Sunbeam typifies 
the cases which we have dismissed: there the passage of the 
McGuire Act, prior to January 20, 1953, permitted State fair 
trade contracts to bind non-signers, and in effect, forbade 
the further prosecution of this case. It remained open on our 
books unti! after the Supreme Court had declined to consider 
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a private suit questioning the constitutionality of the McGuire 
Act; and only then was the Sunbeam case dismissed. In- 
cidentally, that was an instance where the defendant did not 
solicit the dismissal: the Antitrust Division acted on its own 
initiative, albeit under the compulsion of circumstances. 

Our new cases and our current work on older cases does 
not present a complete picture of the Antitrust Division’s 
policy. You must also considet a large number of matters 
which have been terminated by consent judgments. These are 
not soft judgments, giving illusory relief. They are realistic 
judgments, designed to provide effective safeguards against 
future law violations, and to remedy past violations. I believe 
that they will prove to be satisfactory instruments to protect 
the public interest. This view is rather generally shared: even 
partisan politicians have not criticized our consent judgments. 
This fact is all the more amazing when you consider that 
during a six month period this year, the Antitrust Division 
entered consent judgments in twenty-three different actions, 
some of them involving numerous defendants. Several of 
these actions are of very great public importance. They in- 
clude General Electric fluorescent lamp monopoly case,! the 
United States Rubber Company cartel case,? the A&P case® 
(you will remember A&P’s anti-antitrust advertisements, and 
its Byoiresque protestations of innocence), and the Investors’ 
Diversified Services mortgage-insurance tie-in case.* 

Upon hearing this sketchy recital of what the Antitrust 
Division is now doing, you as economists may very properly 
wish to ask me to justify the stringent policy which this work 
represents. You may inquire, how effective are these indict- 
ments and complaints, these criminal convictions and civil 
decrees, to cope with the problems presented by the industrial 
context of today? Do they actually promote the forces of 
competition? Such questions as these represent the particular 
aspect of antitrust enforcement which I should like to discuss 
here tonight. 

Altogether too frequently antitrust prosecutions are deemed 
to present legal and economic questions whose answers are 
established by court proceedings. Our cases are concluded, 
our decrees are entered, our fines are paid, and that is pretty 
much the end of the matter so far as the world is concerned. 
The ultimate effectiveness of particular cases is not advertised ; 
is seldom ascertained, and never catalogued. It cannot be- 
come known. Our decrees are merely court orders, and even 
in court records the results are seldom set out, open for the 
world to read. 

Antitrust prosecutions are intended to be much more than 
devices whereby specific activities are interdicted and par- 
ticular situations are dealt with. The Sherman Act is a crim- 
inai statute which outlaws efforts to monopolize and contracts 
in restraint of interstate trade. Like all criminal laws, it has 
a threefold purpose. First, to punish actual violators. Second, 
to reform actual violators. Third, to deter would-be violators. 
Like all criminal laws, its degree of effectiveness in serving its 
threefold purpose cannot be demonstrated mathematically— 
at least, not by me. 

I cannot and do not assert that the Sherman Act is effective 
to punish violators—especially corporate violators. The maxi- 
mum fine that can be imposed is only $5,000—a very modest 
license fee for most offenses under it. Proposed legislation 
supported by the Department of Justice would raise this to 
a higher figure, $50,000, but even so, antitrust violations can 
be so remunerative to a wilful defendant as to make even a 
sharply increased fine appear to be a reasonable “calculated 
risk." Although a jail term of not more than one year can 
be imposed, no one has yet devised a means whereby corpo- 
rate malefactors can be made to serve time. Courts are ade 
standably reluctant to confine individual defendarits—so often 
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they have the earmarks of respectable businessmen. Again, 
violations of antitrust laws are misdemeanors which are malum 
prohibitum and not malum in se, and but infrequently involve 
moral turpitude. Besides, over the years a precedent has been 
established: almost never has anyone been committed to jail 
for a Sherman Act offense. A limited loss of social status 
represents about all that can be exacted from a convicted 
defendant in a Sherman Act proceeding on the criminal side. 

Nor can it properly be claimed that the Sherman Act is 
effective to reform violators. It reaches few if any of them 
in such a way as to reform them in a penological sense. 

However, I can and do maintain that the Sherman Act does 
deter violations. Most people, and most corporations, intend 
to obey the law. Because of this happy fact, the Sherman Act 
tends to keep law abiding citizens from boycotting, price 
fixing, and participating in exclusionary practices which 
amount to conspiracies to restrain trade and to monopolize. 
In other parts of the world, where antitrust laws as we know 
them do not exist, law abiding people do precisely these 
things. 

There will always be some few persons and organizations 
who would put good of the community above personal advan- 
tage, in the rough, unregulated, scramble of the market place. 
There are, then, some few persons and organizations whose 
obedience to law does not stem from the naked fact that the 
law exists. But the law, and its sanctions, tend to deter the 
greater numbers. One such sanction is the treble damage 
statute. This can be invoked against them by those whom 
they wrong, and the latter are entitled to recover three times 
the actual damage which they prove in court, together with 
attorneys’ fees. Successful government prosecutions facilitate 
the proof of liability for such claims. As you may recall, 
civil or criminal judgments obtained after the commencement 
of trial in antitrust cases brought by the United States, are 
by statute competent prima facie evidence which may be 
offered in support of treble damage suits by private litigants. 
Litigated government judgments furnish this sanction with 
long, sharp teeth, capable of drawing a lot of corporate 
blood 

A second sanction is found in the limited access to our 
courts which is available to the antitrust violator. Contracts 
which violate the Sherman Act are unenforcible and void. 
A monopolist cannot utilize the courts to act in aid of his 
monopolization. This is especially important in the patent 
field, a patent being a lawful exception to antitrust philosophy 
which has been aptly described as merely a license to sue. 

A third sanction is the ever-present threat of civil govern- 
ment suit that today overhangs arrangements which violate 
the Sherman Act. The government suit—on the civil side— 
can deprive the violator of the fruits of his legal enterprise, 
annul his contracts, reorganize his business along competitive 
lines, exhibit his malefactions to the world, and if necessary 
even deliver his technology, both patented and unpatented 
to competitors. Such suits hurt. The prospect of such suits 
deters. 

In fairness to the very large majority who respect and obey 
the law, a strong governmental antitrust program is essential. 
Without it, those sanctions of the Sherman Act which tend 
to prevent the small minority of possible violators from be- 
coming violators would be most seriously diluted and reduced. 


1U. S. v. General Electric Co., Civ. 2590, D. N.J., Final Consent 
Judgment entered March 26, 1954. 

2U. S. v. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., Civ. 52139, 
S.D.N.Y., Consent Judgment entered January 19, 1954. - 

’U. S. v. U. S. Rubber Co., S.D.N.Y., Consent Judg. entered 
May 28, 1954. 

4U. S. v. Investors’ Diversified Services, D. Minn., June 30, 1954. 
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An antitrust program built around a lackadaisical govern- 
mental enforcement eliminates much of the detetrent values 
found in private treble damage suits. What monopolist would 
fear his victim, when the victim could not afford to prove the 
monopolist’s treble damage liability other than by means of 
a litigated government judgment? What defendant could 
plead a Sherman Act defense to a case brought against it by 
a monopolist whose secret illegal operations had not been 
called to public attention by a government prosecution? What 
deterrent effect would be found in a government prosecution 
that did not expose the roots of a monopolist’s power? 

Some example taken from our files may serve to demon- 
strate that in practice, as well as in theory, a strong antitrust 
policy, effectively pursued, does create and maintain competi- 
tion. 

In 1949 the Division filed a civil suit charging the Besser 
Manufacturing Company and others with the monopolization 
of the manufacture and sale of concrete block-making ma- 
chines. It was alleged that Besser, among other things, had 
secretly bought control of Stearns Manufacturing Company, 
its largest competitor; had threatened to and instituted harras- 
sing infringement suits to drive competition out of business; 
om had acquired the power to determine who, if anyone, 
could obtain a license under patents held by Gelfman and 
Andrus, two inventors. When Besser achieved a monopoly 
position it ceased to sell its best machines and inaugurated 
the policy of only leasing these machines. 

A trial court decision in favor of the government was 
sustained by the Supreme Court. The final judgment which 
became operative in 1952 has been remarkably successful in 
restoring competition in the industry. The illegal arrange- 
ments have been terminated. The patents have been opened 
up to newcomers on a reasonable royalty basis. At least fifty 
lessees of machinery have pore ton their rights under the 
judgment to cancel the leases and buy the machines outright. 

We know that this case was directly responsible for the 
restoration of competition to a small but monopolized indus- 
try. New entraiuts have told us so. One company writes that 
as a result of the compulsory ) pm license provision in our 
judgment, that company was able to go into the manufacture 
and marketing of concrete block machinery, making a product 
a to the best machine put out by the principal de- 
fendant. This new entrant says that it would not have gone 
into the concrete block machinery business prior to the judg- 
ment. When you consider that the machines offered by this 
new company are priced substantially below similar items in 
the principal defendant's line, it becomes apparent that the 
public has received measurable price benefits as a result of 
the judgment. But benefits accrued in a third sector, also. 
Stearns, the satellite defendant, was freed by the judgment 
of its relationship to Besser. Now an independent company, 
it has almost doubled its sales since our action was instituted. 
_ In this case, price competition was created by an antitrust 
judgment. Freedom of entry was restored to a monopolized 
industry. At least one of the defendants was enabled to 
prosper as an independent, free of monopoly control. 

e foregoing instance illustrates the direct effect of a 
Sherman Act judgment upon a particular industry. And now, 
some specific examples of the practical deterrent effects of 
those sanctions which I mentioned before. 

First, the treble damage sanction. We are making a limited 
survey of all private antitrust suits pending in the seven 
localities where the Antitrust Division maintains field offices. 
The results of this survey have not yet been completely 
tabulated. However, I have obtained some figures showing 
the number of private suits based upon our completed prosecu- 
tions in limited fields, as for example, in the motion picture 
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field. Filed during a two-year period in the cities where we 
have field offices, these private motion picture antitrust cases 
total 106. 

The Antitrust Division’s work in the motion picture field is 
probably familiar to most of you. The Paramount case® re- 
quired the major anes in the motion picture industry 
to divest themselves of exhibition and distribution facilities. 
In addition, that case, together with the Schine™ and Griffith® 
cases, has terminated the system whereby large circuits of 
theatres were able to obtain undue competitive advantage over 
the independent distributors. These three cases have opened 
to independent exhibitors an equal opportunity to buy pic- 
tures—an opportunity which had theretofore been denied 
to them. Important though the relief we obtained is, in terms 
of restoring competitive conditions to the motion picture in- 
dustry, the many millions of dollars of private treble damage 
claims (more than 400 million against one company) that 
were made possible by the successful government suits, will 
probably be more broadly important in the long run. Busi- 
nessmen in other industries have seen that antitrust violations 
can be very, very expensive. Some may not be justified. They 
do not relish facing the serious risks of treble damage liability. 
Those few among them who otherwise might be tempted to 
conspire now carry the lesson of the movie industry firmly in 
mind. To them, the temptations of antitrust conspiracy are 
not sufficiently attractive to countervail the treble damage risks 
that at least one industry recognizes as real. 

Second, an example of the effectiveness of that “clean 
hands” sanction, which withholds recovery on behalf of a 
Sherman Act violator. In the course of a grand jury investiga- 
tion of two large companies in the power field we came across 
some patent agreements relating to an important product. 
These agreements provided for price fixing under the com- 
bined patents of competitors, and controlled business amount- 
ing to more than $20,000,000 per year. Of course the agree- 
ments were illegal—but we didn’t file a case. We didn’t have 
to. One of the companies had already recognized the illegal- 
ity of the agreements, and wished to reform them to comply 
with the law. Unable to get the other company to rescind 
the illegal agreements, the law-respecting company had ad- 
vised it that they would be ignored. Suit was threatened, 
but when it was apparent to the unregenerate company that 
the illegal agreements could not be enforced in court, the 
parties mutually rescinded the agreements. 

Finally, the third sanction which I listed. Does the possi- 
bility of facing a government antitrust suit really deter would- 
be violators? The answer is yes and no. We have some 
notable proof that it does. In an investigation of a relatively 
small industry, the Antitrust Division came across proof that 
on at least six occasions members of that industry had con- 
templated entering into illegal arrangements with one another. 
On each occasion, they concluded that the arrangements would 
constitute antitrust violations. Mindful of the likelihood that 
the Antitrust Division would prosecute them if the arrange- 
ments came to its attention, they were not entered into. Of 
course, you can argue with me that if they considered the 
possibility within one small industry upon at least six occa- 
sions they were not completely “sold’’ on the idea their actions 
would surely be discovered. I would agree, and yet, as of 
our latest information, they have not taken the plunge. 

Very frequently in the course of our investigations we come 
across data which show the effects of antitrust enforcement 
measures upon industries which have not been prosecuted. 


5 Besser Manufacturing Co. v. United States, 343 U.S. 444 (1952) 
6 334 US. 131 (1948) 
7 334 U.S. 110 (1948) 
8 334 U.S. 100 (1948) 
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Some time after the decision in Standard Oil Company of 
California v. United States,® whereby the law relating to ex- 
clusive dealing contracts was clarified, we were examining 
some files of a trade association unrelated to the oil industry. 
In these files we found some copies of letters which the trade 
association had sent to its members. These letters read as 
follows: 


Companies which employ exclusive selling arrangements, 
whose distributors contract to refrain from handling com- 
peting lines, might be held to violate the law as laid down 
in this Standard Oil Case; they should scan those arrange- 
ments and consult counsel as to the advisability of revising 
them. 


The effectiveness of the antitrust laws to promote competi- 
tion has been noted by competent, and disinterested, observ- 
ers. A recent and striking instance of this was reported by 
the New York Times for September 6, 1954, in a special 
cable from London. The headlines read: 


Trust Curbs Here Lauded by British 

Productivity Team Lays U. S. Output Supremacy Largely 
to Sherman, Clayton Acts 

Hits Own Country's Law 

Parliament Urged to Act on Manufacturer Pacts That End 
Price Competition 


The news story that followed is very much in point with 
the remarks I have made here tonight. The article described 
how a team of British industrial engineers, after studying 
industrial productivity in this country, had, upon returning 
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to England, credited our antitrust laws for a large part of 
the American capacity to outproduce any other nation. I 
should like to read to you a part of this newspaper account: 

The praise for the Sherman and Clavton Antitrust Acts 

was included in the industrial engineers’ report because, 

according to members of the group, “it was the answer 
we kept getting when we asked Americans what was the 
source of the competitiveness in their economy.” 

The group’s secretary . . . remarked that “. . . the monopo- 

lies issue has become a part of the public morality of the 

United States; it is enforced by public opinion.” 

That public opinion is squarely aligned with the antitrust 
laws cannot be doubted. Every political platform of both 
major parties since 1848 has contained an antimonopoly plank 
or pledge. I should like to call again to your attention the 
1952 Platform Pledge of the Republican Party: 

We will follow principles of equal enforcement of the 
anti-monopoly and unfair-competition statutes and simplify 
their administration to assist the businessman who, in good 
faith, seeks to remain in compliance. At the same time, 
we shall relentlessly protect our free enterprise system 
against monopolistic and unfair trade practices. 

This is the antitrust policy which I am charged to execute 
and in which I believe. It is a policy to preserve our competi- 
tive economy and to maintain our economic liberty. 

As does political freedom, economic freedom belongs only 
to those who believe in it, and who are vigilant to protect it. 





9 337 U.S. 293 (1949) 
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and reward, and the golden coin of security. 
But—to get a full return from these coins they must 
be cast into the fountain called risk. 

It has been so from the beginning. The chariots of the 
Pharoahs, the legions of Rome in all their glitter, the plumed 
pikemen of the Middle Ages and the clear-eyed pilots of 
today’s thundering jets— 

For them the watchword was and is security—security 
bought at the price of risk. It was the willingness—to take 
a risk that maintained the far-flung bastions of Rome, and when 
the Roman citizen, gone soft with luxury, chose to forego 
the risk—then the great walls of the empire crumbled, the 
barbarians flooded in, and the Hun, the Goth and the Vandal, 
they watered their horses in the Tiber. 

The biographer of President Eisenhower wrote—'‘Any life 
truly lived is a risky business, and if one puts up too many 
fences against the risks—one ends by shutting out the light 
itself.” 

Viewed in any light, business is a system of bringing men 
and money together to get something we want or need. The 
primary need of the public is to have jobs. Before you can 
have jobs you must have employers—and to have employers 
you must first have capital. As the farmer harrows the ground 
and plants the seed—with the idea of having something to 
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sell, so the investor sows his money in business with the idea 
of getting a return. 

But as drought, blight and flood can destroy a farmer's 
crop, even in a similar manner can the economic elements 
destroy a business venture. The tastes and wishes of people 
change, and they switch from one product to another. A new 
invention—a simple improvement—makes a product obsolete. 
Or a great disaster strikes—a war, or the rumors of war— 
darken the outlook for a business overnight. 

Our security lies in the way in which our system satisfies 
the needs and desires of the consumer. It is his choice, re- 
gistered through the free market, that alone makes jobs. The 
size and the nature of our national product rests upon the 
composite of individual decisions which men and women 
make from day to day, and thus determine what shall be 
bought, from who, how much, and of what kind and de- 
scription. 

When all is said and done the preferences of the buyer— 
the one who purchases the goods—whether it is a housewife 
buying one piece of furniture or a manufacturer buying 1000 
tons of steel—that’s what determines how many jobs there 
will be, where they will exist, and what kinds of jobs they 
will be. 

The issue is plain and simple. We must have jobs—an 
increasing number of jobs—one million of them a year if 
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we are to support a growing population in the manner to 
which it has become accustomed. 

At the same time we must recognize a rising demand for 
personal security—the demand for steady work and steady 
pay. 

In other words, we must strengthen jobs. 

Now, how are we to strengthen jobs in our expanding 
economy ? 

That is the question. Labor sounds the siren call of the 
guaranteed annual wage. Is that the answer? 

No discussion of the guaranteed annual wage can be un- 
dertaken without going to the very core of the matter. Will 
it work? Is it financially feasible? Serious students of busi- 
ness, and finance don’t think so. The guaranteed annual wage 
has too many structural defects. It can destroy a business, 
as the late Jay Hormel pointed out—and I quote— 

“Certainly our company is wholly unable to redeem the 
money consideration in such a guarantee unless we can keep 
our people actually and profitably employed. The entire asset 
value of our company, cashing everything we own, would 
only be sufficient to redeem a ten months’ guarantee. So, 
when using the phrase ‘guaranteed annual wage’, we must 
ask the question—guaranteed by what? The only guarantee 
we know of is the ability of the management to manage, 
coupled with the willingness of the workers to work. If 
either fails, then the guarantee fails. 

But the guaranteed annual wages does more than add an- 
other, and very often fatal, risk to the business enterprise, 
which by its nature is born in the crucible of risk and lives 
a life of risk. In addition, it freezes the cost of labor at a 
level which could prove disastrous during a period of a busi- 
ness decline. Because of open and future commitments, it 
operates to make borrowing and financing more difficult than 
it would normally be. 

Many proposed businesses would never open their doors, 
and many old firms operating on a narrow margin would be 
forced to close theirs. Obstacles would be thrown in the path 
of business expansion. And from the workers’ standpoint, 
those without employment would have less likelihood of 
getting jobs, and those at work would have their initiative, 
their incentive and their enthusiasm blunted. 

Incidentally, it should be observed, that union demands 
calling for company funds as supplementary compensation 
for employment are’ of a different character than those tradi- 
tionally contemplated by the term guaranteed annual wage. 
But even the few companies whose “guarantee” plans have 
enjoyed a degree of success are clearly limited in their opera- 
tion. Many do not cover all or even most of the employees 
in a plant, providing protection only to a small nucleus of 
the most valued workers, who by virtue of their skills or 
seniority constitute in reality the backbone of the company. 

In addition to limiting the number of employees benefitted, 
many plans !'mit the duration of the guarantee either to a 
part of wages, or to less than 52 weeks a year. Nearly all 
plans contain escape clauses or time limitations. Even full 
guarantees are terminable on specified notice, such as 30 or 
90 days, or at the end of the year. 

The guarantee may also be modified or canceled—in the 
event of certain conditions releasing the employer from ljabil- 
ity. And yet despite these very obvious limitations these plans 
are still known as “guaranteed wage and employment plans’’. 

There are some who believe that workers should look to 
government to provide security of earnings. Some go even 
further than unemployment compensation and declare it the 
responsibility of government to take another full stride to- 
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ward socialism and create jobs throygh the launching of vast 
public works programs. 

The principle of unemployment compensation is a safe- 
guard which is already built into the economy. As such it 
cushions the hardships of temporary unemployment. But it 
should, and must, remain just that—a temporary measure. If 
it goes beyond that, it hampers our productive effort and be- 
comes a burden on the whole economy. 

The theory of the government guaranteeing work and wages 
is a retracing of the socialistic road—we trod in the 1930's. 

I believe,—and I think many will agree with me,—that a 
contemporary version of the New Deal’s Blue Eagle—and 
the N-R-A could no more solve the problems of guaranteed 
employment than it did the problems of unemployment 20 
years ago. 

If the guaranteed annual wage does not come from manage- 
ment, or from the government, what, then, is to be its source 
—the unions? I think the answer to that—lies in the re- 
port of a $25 million union campaign fund to fight for, not 
to finance, the guaranteed annual wage. 

Three centuries or more ago Francis Bacon said—“ All 
political problems, all economic problems are social problems, 
all social problems are moral problems, all moral problems 
are spiritual problems.” 

I believe it has been a fault of ours in the past that we 
have thought we dealt only with political and economic prob- 
lems. That age of materialism is past. We are beginning 
to realize that the current runs much deeper, that we are 
dealing with social, moral and spiritual problems. 

Industrial relations are Auman relations. 

And it’s this aspect of human relations that represents still 
another side to economic security. 

We—the bosses as well as the employees—worry lest we 
be unable to provide security for ourselves and our families. 
The temper of the times whets our fears and there are always 
those who are ready to take advantage of the situation by 
raising a hue-and-cry, as they are now raising one for the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

I wish that I had some dramatic way of driving home the 
message that anything which shackles, restricts or smothers 
free movement—anything that shods progress with lead—is 
false to the American principle. 

Let me try to paint the picture in a few broad strokes. 

Until a few hundred years ago the history of the world 
was a drab recital of misery. Our forefathers tore themselves 
loose from that sterile soil, came to America and founded a 
nation base on freedom of worship, freedom of speech and 
freedom of enterprise. Our forefathers lived daringly. They 
staked their all for a better America. They had the courage to 
overcome fear, the resourcefulness to overcome want. 

America’s inventive genius fashioned tools, and with tools 
American workmen began a rapid ascent. In 1891 Edward 
Atkinson wrote—‘‘There has never been in the history of 
civilization a period, or place, or a section of the earth in 
which science and invention have worked such progress or 
created such opportunity for material welfare as in these 
United States in the period that has elapsed since the end of 
the Civil War.” 

But that was only the beginning. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the nation was aggressive, ambitious. There were rail- 
roads to build, telephone lines to string, highways to loop 
like ribbons across far hill and plain. Industrial develop- 
ment strode in seven league boots of progress. By 1920 more 
than one million employees were at work on jobs in 18 dif- 
ferent industries which had not even existed 40 years before! 
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Over and over again our free economy has proved itself 
equal to the task of creating job opportunity. According to 
a recent survey by the Council for Technological Advancement 
—and I quote—“The basic economic strength of the United 
States stems from added opportunities of employment pro- 
vided by proper utilization of machinery. Since 1939 jobs in 
manufacturing have increased 70 per cent while population 
has gone up 22 per cent. 

That's what the survey showed. 

Each new factory rises as a symbol of new productive might. 
It contributes to the growing strength and security of Amer- 
ica. Each new enterprise sows the regenerating seeds of new 
jobs. A vital part of our overall freedom is industrial free- 
doom which consists of — 

First—The element of change, the principle that all things 
are in a constant state of flux and flow. From this change 
often comes economic growth and personal advance. 

Second—Invention and innovation. As new devices are 
invented, new materials developed, new methods worked out, 
and as productivity advances, the resulting expansion in our 
economy means not only more jobs but a higher standard of 
living for everybody. 

Third—From year to year—even from month to month— 
the foundation of industry feels economic ground swells. 
No growth is possible without recognition of the need for 
flexibility and the ability of employers, workers and the gov- 
ernment to ‘‘ride with the punches.” 

Fourth—Accompanying these earth tremors are movements 
of population. People move from job to job within a city 
and from one city to another. Always the incentive is to 
increase the scale of living and allow higher income, more 
satisfying jobs, better homes and living arrangements. 

Fifth—Over and above all of these is the incentive for 
the individual to risk his savings, in the hope of reward. 
Very often an employee who has a good, steady job with 
security, surrenders it willingly for one in a more dynamic 
organization that has promise of future growth. 

To restate the problem we must have new jobs, a million of 
them a year—and at the same time we must strengthen jobs 
in our expanding economy. 

Such surging economic growth can be realized only by the 
preservation of four conditions. 

One—we must preserve our Freedom with a capital ‘F’’, 
for that freedom includes the industrial freedoms to act, to 
work and to choose, as the master, not the servant, of the 
government. 

Two—we must preserve free competitive markets with a 
government that acts on the principle that government 
governs best—which governs /east. 

Three—we must preserve a climate of government favor- 
able to individual opportunity and dynamic expansion, which 


recognizes a fair tax structure, sound money, aggressive mar- 
keting, good labor-management relations, conservation of re- 


sources and the importance of profits. 

Four—we must preserve faith in industry, its motivation 
and its ability to seed job-growth in the national interest. 

Both the guaranteed annual wage and company policies 
which completely ignore human needs fall far short of these 
four requirements. 

On the national level we must have the kind of govern- 
mental policies which encourage incentive for investment and 
business expansion. 

On the community level we must have a better understand- 
ing of the elements of job-making—the role of capital invest- 
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ment, competition, research and management skills, and a 
recognition that the role of government must be limited. 

On the company level we must have all-out efforts by 
management to provide the highest possible level of steady 
work and steady pay through more effective handling of 
factors lying within company control. 

Over the years, certain methods and techniques for reduc- 
ing fluctuations in production and employment have taken 
on special significance. Their relative importance and method 
of application, timing and emphasis must, of course, be tailor- 
made to fit the needs of each company. 

The primary cause of seasonal unemployment stems from 
ups and downs in seasonal sales volume. Therefore, a study 
of how to stabilize employment would logically begin with a 
survey of fluctuations in sales and a thorough exploration of 
all possible methods to avoid such swings in sales. 

As a start toward steady employment why not find out how 
many hours each man or woman in your company worked 
last year?—By department—by division—by plant? 

We must stop groping in the dark. Analysis of past em- 
ployment figures, of sales curves, and of production can help 
the company determine its employment expectation. Man- 
agement has come a long way in reducing some of the sharp 
swings in production and employment, but there is still a 
long way to go. 

Industry itself has set steady production and employment 
as its goal, even though this is no easy task. 

No management wants to lay off its people. Every em- 
ployer knows what a job means to the man in the shop. He 
wants to to keep them working. 

A steady trend of production lowers costs, increases effi- 
ciency, and gets the best results all around. 

Unit costs get badly shaken up by an irregular flow of 
production. It’s a tough problem to finance a business that 
is subject to sharp fluctuations. And high labor turnover is 
expensive and demoralizing. 

It costs time and money to train and retrain, to hire and 
lay-off, to keep excessive employment and payroll records. 
And irregular production leaves machines idle while over- 
head charges eat into the company’s resources. 

It seems to me that we, as employers, can take two steps to 
provide steadier jobs: 

One—establish a clear-cut management policy to direct the 
factors within our control so as to provide employees with 
the highest possible degree of steady work and wages. 

Two—aundertake a program of job information so that our 
employees and the community as well understand this objec- 
tive—and the company’s plans for achieving it. 

Industry considers this question of such great urgency that 
in 1955 we are starting a new program of conferences—at 
the grass roots level to explore the factors which underlie 
regular jobs and regular earnings. 

But now the program has a third dimension. The needs of 
our expanding population and growing labor force make it 
equally imperative that management analyze the elements 
which—promote or retard the job-making process. 

We want to and must do a better job in our own plants, 
while at the same time demonstrating to our employees and 
to the country that employers are willing and able to deal 
constructively and resourcéfully with these immense problems 
which are of universal concern. 

These are the simple facts of economic life. It would be 
poor business for management to guarantee work or wages. 
Free government can’t guarantee employment without freez- 
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ing over the economy with an icecap of socialism. And the 
unions aren’t going to guarantee anything. That sums up the 
situation. 

We have come full circle—back to management. Security 
rests right where it has always rested—on the businessmen 
who take the risks. 

There's no road for us but the hard, level highway we have 
always trod. The primrose path may be inviting. But it 
doesn’t lead to security, to prosperity, or to any form of 
economic fulfillment. It runs downhill into ruin—na- 
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tional and individual. The risk—the responsibility—the 
worry—all of these we must accept. 

We must find the ways of stabilizing production and work. 

We must do everything humanly possible to eliminate such 
things as seasonal lay-offs. We must level out the peak and 
valleys on the sales charts. 

In short, we must strengthen jobs—in an expanding 
economy—because that’s the only way we can have a stronger 
people—a stronger nation— and a stronger industrial free- 
dom. 


Modern Foreign Languages in a 
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T IS a pleasure and an honor to be with you this even- 
I ing. I am convinced that your field of activity is one of 
speciai importance to our country at the present time and 

so I am glad of this opportunity to talk with you. 

The United States is indebted to France for a great many 
things. Not the least of these is one of the most penetrating 
analyses of American democracy ever made by a foreign 
observer. I refer to the work of Alexis de Tocqueville fol- 
lowing his visit to this country in 1831. He analyzed with 
rare insight the various factors which led to distinctive social 
and political developments in America. One condition which 
he noted as holding special importance was the high degree 
of isolation from other countries. He wrote in his Democracy 
in America: “Placed in the centre of an immense continent, 
which offers a boundless field for human industry, the Union 
is almost as much insulated from the world as if all its fron- 
tiers were girt by the ocean.”’ Note that the insulating effect 
of the then wide Atlantic and vast Pacific was taken for 
granted. The matter of special interest was that even on our 
land frontiers this same condition prevailed. And indeed our 
country has been characterized through most of its history 
by restricted contact and interchange with other peoples and 
cultures. While our cultural roots are so firmly imbedded 
in Western Europe that there is much in common in basic 
values, the influence of distance noted by Tocqueville has 
been very great indeed. This influence has operated especially 
in three respects: 

First, in restricting understanding and appreciation of 

the characteristics, the values, and the problems of other 

nations. 

Second, in limiting the development of competence by our 

people in means of communication with those who use 

languages other than English. 

Third, in fostering an attitude of national self-sufficiency 

and rightness. 

These characteristics are a part of the heritage our coun- 
try has received from nearly four centuries of development 
during which distance was an ever-present consideration in 
the living of our people. Only a hundred years ago great 
parts of the nation still were unsettled; wagon trains were 
setting out westward from Missouri and Kansas with weeks of 


hard travel ahead to cross wide prairies and great mountains, 
flatboats were worked laboriously up the muddy Missouri and 
the tortuous Platte; the lonely homestead was a common 
experience of thousands of our people. Even the eastern sea- 
board was weeks of hard and often hazardous travel from 
Europe. The distance from neighbor to neighbor in many 
instances was great, and a trip to town was an event of major 
importance for thousands of people. It was only 85 years 
ago that the first transcontinental railroad was completed and 
just over 50 years ago that the American frontier was de- 
clared closed. 

I mention these matters because it is essential that they 
be taken into account if our present situation is to be under- 
stood. A nation’s heritage is most persistent in the attitudes 
that its people hold. And so it is with us. These experiences 
in the conquest of a continent have made a deep and lasting 
impression. For decades our people had on every side first- 
hand evidence of the reality of distance,—of the great dif- 
ficulties and hazards in overcoming it; they were forced to 
be self-sufficient they had to devote themselves largely to 
those things needed to maintain life,—practical matters. Such 
was the setting out of which our nation had but recently 
emerged when we were precipitated into the First World 
War. Since that war we have been struggling to find our- 
selves in a new world setting. We have been reluctant to 
recognize the compelling force of these new conditions. Fol- 
lowing World War I we anxiously sought a return to our 
earlier situation. World War II made it crystal clear that 
this was impossible. The course of World War II and the 
developments since its close make it obvious to anyone with 
eyes to see that no nation,—and particularly no nation with 
industrial potential or strategic geographical location—can 
live apart. The fantastic shrinkage of distance achieved by 
the airplane—New York to Mexico City in eight hours, 
New York to London in twelve hours, New York to Istanbul 
in nineteen hours, New York to Baghdad in twenty-four 
hours,—and the power developed through means of mass 
communication have swept away the basis for our traditional 
attitude of isolation and self-sufficiency. We are gradually 
beginning to sense that the revolution, stimulated by modern 
science is but now making its power felt. Professor Toynbee 
in a recent article states: “. . . we are living through a great 
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revolution, and, the more closely we look at it, the greater 
it proves to be. ... In our day we are seeing the old 
geographical barriers fall. The entire habitable and traver- 
sable surface of the planet is now going to become a single 
home for the whole of mankind. . . .” 

In this world situation our country is called upon to serve 
a new role. The power of our economic resources makes it 
inevitable that we are looked to for leadership. Upon our 
ability to fulfill this role depends to a considerable extent 
the future of western culture and of the great values which 
democracy represents. 

We are ill prepared as a people to serve this role. Our 
attitudes, our knowledge, our skills are far from adequate to 
meet the situation. We find ourselves thrown with people 
from all parts of the world. Our national actions are of 
concern in the far corners of the earth, in places once so 
remote that we hardly knew they existed. As we undertake to 
deal with this situation we find that our understanding of 
these other cultures is severely limited, and that even in the 
ability to communicate with different peoples,-—surely a funda- 
mental for establishing good relationships,—we are woefully 
lacking. As a consequence, when nations throughout the 
world have turned to us for help we have had to send hun- 
dreds of our people out on foreign assignment who could 
not speak the language of the country to which they went, 
many of whom had never been abroad. And as visitors from 
other countries have come to America for observation and 
study they have pretty generally had to take the responsibility 
for bridging the language barrier. As a consequence of these 
limitations our effectiveness in the international scene has 
been restricted and our national welfare jeopardized. 


Looking to the future, there appears every reason to con- 
clude that our international responsibilities will continue to 
be very great. Closer and closer association with other peoples 
can be expected. Increasing interdependence on a world- 
wide basis will be the rule of the day. As I mentioned be- 
fore, the way in which we fulfill our role in this situation 
will be a determining factor in preserving democratic values 
as we know them in the western world. The stakes could 
not be higher. 

This is the broad setting against which I believe we must 
appraise the place modern foreign languages should hold in 
the curriculum of American schools and colleges. These are 
its highlights. There is an urgent national need to be met. 
The first requirement in meeting this need is development of 
a broad background of understanding of other cultures by 
our people generally. The second requirement is the devel- 
opment of high-level competence, by a selected group who 
possess special interest and aptitude, in communcation skills 
and in intimate knowledge of the cultures of all the major 
nations of the world. This is an essential national resource 
for the future. Meeting these requirements in a short time 
is a task of great proportions to which schools and colleges 
must make the major contribution. 

It is my judgment that this situation is such as to call for 
a thorough review of traditional attitudes in our country to- 
ward the teaching of modern foreign languages and of the 
place they should occupy in the curriculum. In the past there 
has been quite general recognition of their cultural value for 
the individual student but little disposition to view them as 
contributing to a national resource of essential importance. 
Now it becomes clear that national welfare and safety are 
directly affected by failure or success in developing attitudes 
and skills which are major objectives of teaching modern 
foreign languages. 
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I am aware that many of you have been concerned with 
this need and have been bending your efforts to meet it. You 
doubtless have found, in common with others who seek to 
change the curriculum, that it is a slow process at best and is 
almost impossible unless widespread support is gained. Thus 
it is important that the proposals you make be such as will 
commend themselves to others outside your field. I am going 
to use my remaining time to comment briefly on a few points 
that in my opinion hold special significance in improving 
the curriculum. 

First, and most important, in my judgment, is the necessity 
of increasing the competence of many teachers of foreign 
languages. A teacher who does not know a language well 
himself cannot possibly do a respectable job of teaching. 
Further, I do not see how a teacher who has not had some 
experience of living in a foreign country can possibly achieve 
the objectives of cultural understanding that should be an 
important goal of language instruction. It seems to me that 
poor instruction is worse than no instruction at all in foreign 
languages. Our lack of close asociation with people who 
speak other languages makes it especially difficult to find 
persons who have the funtional command of language 
essential to good teaching. 


I have had opportunity for close observation of the dif- 
ference really competent teachers make. My own language 
instruction was what I fear has been and still is rather typical. 
The teachers knew the languages they were teaching only as 
school subjects. Such traveling as they had done, I feel sure, 
had been as sightseers rather than students. The results for 
me was that I achieved some reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage in limited areas with no ability in conversation. I 
doubt that anything at all was achieved in intercultural un- 
derstanding. 

In contrast, I have seen what has been achieved for my 
younger son, who is now a senior at Oberlin College. He 
was fortunate in having a highly competent teacher of French 
in high school in one of the suburban communities adjoining 
New York. By the time he had completed high school he 
was reading a fairly wide range of material with some ease 
and could carry on a simple conversation. Most important, 
perhaps, he had developed a great interest in the French 
people and nation. At Oberlin he continued his study and 
was again fortunate in having a competent teacher who knew 
both the French language and the French culture very well. 
He took his meals at the French House, where he had oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with two French women, 
one the matron of the house and the other a graduate student. 
By mid-year his interest was so great that he decided to spend 
the summer in France with the Experiment in International 
Living. That summer of living with a French family was of 
inestimable value. His mastery of the language advanced 
markedly and he began to develop understanding of the 
French people and culture. This past summer he took the 
initiative in arranging for a group of French students to spend 
their summer in homes in our community. He regularly buys 
and reads French magazines and newspapers, attends French 
movies, and listens to French broadcasts. He has experienced 
what I would call a good program of language instruction. 
Its indispensable base was well-prepared, competent teachers. 


It will require special attention and provisions to develop 
a teaching force which generally possesses the competence of 
those who taught my son. Attention in particular needs to 
be given to extending opportunity for living and studying in 
the country of the language they teach. Nothing will sub- 
stitute for this experience. 
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It is my suggestion that associations such as yours should 
intensify concern with teacher preparation. You should en- 
courage the wider use of functional tests of language com- 
petence as a basis for certification you should stimulate pro- 
grams that involve study abroad; you should take steps to 
develop understanding of reasonable performance standards 
by school administrators, state department of education of- 
ficials, and teachers of language themselves. Devotion to 
language study is not enough. Recently an acquaintance of 
mine told of attending a meeting of deans of graduate schools 
where the foreign language requirement for the Ph. D. was 
under discussion. A firm stand was taken on the importance 
of this requirement. Later, several of the group went to a 
restaurant for dinner where the menu was in French. Not 
one of the group could order the meal without help from 
the waiter. We need to determine how and where foreign 
languages function and then see that functional competence 
is achieved. 

My second suggestion deals with two related matters that 
you are discussing at this meeting: (1) the desirable time of 
beginning study of a foreign language and (2) whether or 
not it should be a general requirement. Wise decisions on 
these questions are complicated by the nature of the Amer- 
ican educational plan. It must not be forgotten that a con- 
ception of education which undertakes to provide appropriate 
educational opportunities in a common system for all children 
and youth through the period of secondary education pre- 
sents a very different situation from a system which restricts 
secondary education to pupils in the upper ten to twenty per- 
cent in ability. The desirability of providing education 
adapted to youth of all levels of ability in secondary schools 
is a firmly established ideal of American education. It will 
gain little to make curriculum proposals that ignore this fact. 

It is my conviction that mastery of a foreign language in 
school requires a level of verbal ability which many persons 
in the population generally do not possess. Consequently, I 
believe that any move to meet the need which I have de- 
scribed through general requirements is ill advised. What is 
desirable and possible, as I see it, is to develop a plan with 
the following features: (1) The early stimulation of interest 
in and discovery of aptitude for work in foreign languages; 
(2) the provision of opportunities extending over a period 
of years for those with interest and aptitude to work on a 
single language. Thus I favor providing opportunities for 
children in the intermediate grades to have experience with a 
foreign language. This experience should be made as chal- 
lenging and interesting as possible. For those children who 
develop interest that persists and who have reasonable aptitude 
I favor the provision of opportunity for continued study ex- 
tending through secondary school and college. With this 
plan many students would have opportunity to study a lan- 
guage for eight to ten years. From such a group it should 
be possible to recruit those who, with the addition of study 
abroad, would achieve a level of competence adequate to 
meet the specialized needs of our day. In brief, I feel that 
it would be more desirable to have a selected group pursue 
a program that results in achieving high-level competence 
than it would be to have a larger proportion or even all stu- 
dents get just a smattering. 

Perhaps I should condition this judgment at one point. 
This is with regard to work in liberal arts colleges. Since 
these colleges serve selected student bodies which by no means 
represent a cross section of all youth and since the dominant 
objective is the achievement of a liberal education, it seems 
reasonable to me to hold that foreign languages have a 
distinctive contribution to make to the education of all their 
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students. This view I believe is pretty generally held by 
leaders in liberal arts education. It is clear, I take it, that 
this is quite a different matter from dealing with hetero- 
geneous groups of students or with groups selected with other 
objectives in mind. 

Also, I should like to comment somewhat further on the 
matter of the early introduction of foreign language study. 
While I believe there are many things to indicate the de- 
sirability of this course of action, such a development should 
be accompanied by carefully planned research and experi- 
mentation. There are too many instances in American schools 
in which curriculum changes have been made on the basis 
of popularity rather than reliable experimental evidence. I 
urge you to avoid this error in stimulating the introduction 
of foreign language study in elementary schools. An asso- 
ciation such as yours could advisedly take the lead in securing 
funds to support a series of researches in the problems in- 
volved. Specialists in language, in child development, and 
in the elementary school curriculum could collaborate to great 
advantage in such work and could provide a sound founda- 
tion for a long-range development. 

My third suggestion relates to the general approach to in- 
struction in foreign languages. I believe student interest and 
achievement in foreign languages frequently have suffered 
because of over-emphasis on either a grammatical or a read- 
ing approach. Obviously both grammar and reading must 
have a place in language study but when either is out of 
balance an optimum result is not achieved. It seems desirable 
to me to approach the teaching of language with a com- 
munication emphasis. It is important that students quickly 
come to see that a foreign language is a means of commui- 
cating ideas just as is their own. Language form and struc- 
ture should be subordinate to this central purpose. Reading, 
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writing, and speaking all are essential, balanced in relation 
to normal situations in which communication is carried on. 
In the earlier phases of study, range of expression is more 
important than accuracy. In fact, it is my judgment that 
undue emphasis on language form at this time often accen- 
tuates self-consciousness and severely limits the efforts of 
students to use the foreign language to meet normal com- 
munication needs. 

My next suggestion I suspect will be questioned by many 
of you. But then I take it that probably you would be quite 
surprised and perhaps even a bit disappointed if the President 
of Teachers College didn’t say something with which you 
could disagree quite heartily. It is my belief that foreign 
language instruction suffers from putting too great emphasis 
too early on the objective of literary appreciation. From my 
observation the achievement of literary appreciation, even 
through the medium of one’s native tongue, is an objective 
that presents great difficulty for most students. It is not un- 
common to find able students who have studied English for 
twelve to fourteen years whose achievement is low in this 
respect. In a foreign language this is a goal that is far more 
difficult of accomplishment. It is my judgment that it is wise 
to relate instruction in a foreign language to common experi- 
ences and contemporary matters until the student is well 
advanced. At that point, development of literary appreciation 
can become a desirable and feasible objective. Current news- 
papers, magazines, travel folders, menus, and popular books 
represent a far more important source of instructional mate- 
rials for much language instruction than generally is re- 
cognized. 

These, then, seem to me to be important features in devel- 
oping a more effective program of language instruction: 


1. Increased teaching competence. 
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2. The early stimulation of interest and discovery of apti- 
tude, with the provision for study of a single language 
for a sufficiently long time to assure functional, mastery. 


3. The provision of opportunity for study and living 

abroad. 

4. The utilization of a communication approach to lan- 

guage teaching. 

You, of course, are interested not only in the modern lan- 
guage program in general, but in the teaching of French in 
particular. It seems to me that development along the lines 
I have sketched will surely result in increased study of French 
in our schools and colleges. Our whole democratic concept 
owes so much to French thought, there is such an important 
body of literature in the French culture, the French language 
has played and continues to play such a central role in inter- 
national relations, and our relations with the French nation 
have been so close over the years that any logical develop- 
ment of our language program must give the study of French 
a major place. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer one further suggestion for 
your consideration. As the nation’s dependence on science’ 
became increasingly obvious following World War I, scien- 
tists proposed and got established the National Science Found- 
ation. While they by no means secured everything they 
asked for, they did succeed in gaining widespread recogni- 
tion of the need for scientists and of the cost of educating 
them. The fellowships offered by the Foundation have un- 
doubtedly been a great stimulus to students to go into science 
and to do advanced work. 

The appeal of science was largely in terms of our need to 
protect ourselves from military attack and to retaliate in case 
an enemy dared to attack us. This element of national safety 
is unquestionably important and it would be folly to over- 
look it. But it is equally important to work on the positive 
side. We surely should be equally concerned with develop- 
ing international relations that decrease the likelihood of 
war and, in its event, to assure us strong friends. As I have 
already pointed out, in achieving this goal attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and skills that enable us to work with other peoples 
are of fundamental importance. Good school and college 
programs in modern foreign languages are a major source 
of developing these resources. To do a really good job in 
these programs, including desirably small classes, modern 
teaching equipment, and study abroad involves substantial 
cost. Generally institutions and students are not in position 
to pay for these desirable features with the result that pro- 
gtams as a rule are not as good as you know how to make 
them. 

It is my belief that the national stake is such that efforts 
should be made to establish some agency comparable to the 
National Science Foundation to encourage and support study 
of foreign languages and cultures. The attention of people 
generally needs to be directed to the positive side of our re- 
lations to other nations. Such a step would tend to do this. 
Our national welfare calls for the rapid development of 
resources in the area. Such a plan would stimulate student 
interest and help the most able to do advanced work. A devel- 
opment of this kind might well be the central feature of a 
broadscale plan which groups such as yours could foster,—a 
plan which in the long run would contribute inestimably to 
the success of our country in fulfilling its world role. Free- 
dom itself may well depend on our vision of what that role 
requires and our ability to interpret it in practical courses 
of action. 





